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Politics out of DONATION of tool. from Mr. Guap- 

Parliament. STONE and another of the same 
amount from Lord TweepMouTH to the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Fund have called out jeers from the 
Parnellites, grave and (considering the purposes to 
which these funds have been applied in the past) 
reasonable disapproval from Unionists, and gratitude 
of the true Irish kind (“May the saints biess your 
“‘ noble honours, and it’s the liberal hand ye have! ”) 
from the Freeman’s Journal. To do the anti- 
Parnellites justice, however, not all of them took 
this view; and Mr. HEaty having availed himself of 
the occasion to be very disagreeable, the quarrel 
between him and Mr. DitLon broke out again. The 
affair, indeed, has been as a whole one of the most de- 
lightful in recent politics, and a mysterious phrase of 
Lord TwEEpMouT#'s, alluding to a certain begging 
“ circular,” has excited the Irish mind almost to agony. 
Whether that once astute Whip has forgotten his 
cunning in the mephitic atmosphere of the House of 
Lords, or whether, as some Machiavellians suggest, he 
thought 100/. of his own and as much of Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S a cheap price for the accomplishment of some 
hidden object convenient to the Government, it is im- 
possible to say. But all good Unionists must be very 
much obliged to the pair. 


THE Duke of DevonsHirE spoke in Derbyshire on 
Monday, and said that the House of Lords bad in its 
recent action the approval of a majority of the people 
of Great Britain, which is pretty certainly true. Lord 
JERSEY followed on oe 4 the same lines, though 
a little more cheerfully, at Bicester next day, and 
both speeches indicated an effort to equalize taxation 
all round. Indeed, after the increase of the Death 
duties on real property, it is difficult to see with what 
face the excess of taxation on it during the life of the 

ssor, which used to be defended on the very ground 
of the lighter succession imposts, can be maintained. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke at Liverpool on Wednesday 
with great force and at considerable length, dwelling 
especially on the conduct of the Government in at 
once refusing an appeal to the people, and trying to 
et up a popular agitation against the House of Lords. 
ext day Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke again more briefly, 
at a dinner which was given to him, and discussed the 
present state of parties. 


the expedient of making a double return, and was pro- 
bably wise therein. But that which he actually adopted 
-—the arbitrary selection of Mr. BkoapHuRST to succeed 
Mr. Picron, and Mr. to succeed Sir James 
WHITEHEAD— is open to another and obvious objection. 
How does his Worship know that Mr. BroapHurst’s 
voters designed him in petto (they certainly did not do 
so on the face of their votes) to succeed Mr. Picton, 
and so on in the other case? It was scarcely neces- 
sary, though it was not improper, to issue a formal 
contradiction of the foolish report that the SPEAKER 
had expressed opinions about the disputed points in 
this election. The invariable propriety and judgment 
which Mr. PEEL has shown in nearly the most difficult 
and delicate post open to any Englishman made such 
a thing impossible. Mr. Haze. last week addressed 
“to the Press” a denial of the report that he had 
promised to employ no more women as compositors. 
We regret that we, in common with everybody else, 
accepted the report. But how exceedingly unfortu- 
nate it is that Mr. Haze.t failed to contradict it 
till after the election! And how curious as well as 
unfortunate ! 


The Corean THE vague gossip of last week as to the 
War. (Corean war hardened, towards the close, 
into a definite and apparently serious announcement 
that Port Arthur had been attacked by the Japanese 
with both sea and land forces, As this attack had been 
expected for some time, as the place is well fortified 
and garrisoned, and as the Chinese fleet was reported 
close at hand, there seemed to be no excuse if a fair 
and decisive fight were not made. But, according to 
later news, there had been nothing more than a re- 
connaissance in force at Port Arthur, while the two 
fleets were still prudently keeping the length of the 
Yellow Sea between them. 


Slavery in A GOOD deal of feeling appears to have 
Egypt. been excited in Egypt by the prosecutions 
for buying slave-girls, which, considering the well- 
known Mahommedan ideas on the subject, would seem 
to be a proceeding requiring a good deal of justifica- 
tion. In fact, the early and excessive clamour raised 
against England on account of it might lead to the 
suspicion of its being “got up.” Despite rumours of 
interference from high quarters, however, the trials 
(which were in the odd form of a court-martial) came 
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off, Italy waiving her right of protecting one of the 
accused. A Jew broker turned Kaepive’s evidence, 
and a great deal of other testimony was given. 


The Dutch in By the middle of the week it was reported 
Lombok. that the third, or missing, Dutch column 
in Lombok was either surrounded by, or actually in the 
hands of, the Malays, and would be held as a hostage. 
Nor is it impossible that the Dutch, who have these 
remote seas and islands pretty much to themselves, 
and therefore are not troubled with considerations of 
prestige or with fear of interlopers, may let the matter 
accommodate itself somehow. 


THE long-smouldering troubles in Samoa 

Foreign and at last brought down decided action on 
Colonial Affairs. Angust 10 and following days from H.M.S. 
Curagoa and a German corvette, both of which vessels 
bombarded the “rebels” on divers occasions, till King 
Ma.ieToa’s ungrateful subjects acknowledged the 
weight of their arguments. The unhappy Sultan of 
Morocco had been put ina curious difficulty by the 
absurd Chauvinism of the French. England having 
selected a Moor to represent her interests at Fez, it at 
once occurred to our most excellent neighbours that 
they were being roulés, and trahis, and so forth, as 
usual, by the Perfidious One, and they forthwith 
appointed a French Consul-General in that fanatical 
city. Other Powers followed suit, or were about to 
follow, till the luckless Suttan had to address Spain 
(his most immediate creditor, and therefore his best 
friend, of the moment), imploring that this deluge of 
Consuls might cease, lest it should provoke a rebellion 
among the turbulent Fezzites. The Porte had 
or had not lodged a note of protest against the 
Italian occupation of Kassala. An extraordinary affair 
was reported from Athens, where certain officers of the 
Greek army, supported by large detachments of their 
men in a fashion suggesting the seventeenth century 
at latest, had elaborately wrecked the office of the 
newspaper Acropolis. 

Tue long expected delimitation arrangement be- 
tween China and Burmah was published on Thursday, 
the most noticeable thing in it being the significant 
reservation in the concessions to China that that 
Power is not to hand them over to any other 
without the consent of England. The first “holiday 
“shave” of magnitude—one obviously prompted by 
the removal of troops from Cyprus—appeared to the 
effect that this island was to be swapped for Crete, a 
little trifle of twelve millions also changing hands. 
Crete would not be useless to us; but it is delightful 
to think of Sir Witt1am Harcourt asking the House 
of Commons for twelve millions to buy it with. There 
had been a good deal of fighting in the Niger regions, 
between the forces of the Crown and the Company on 
one side and the natives on the other. But, as careful 
observers had seen, a report of fighting with tbe 
French was erroneous. Not that the usual French 
officer of the Mizon and MonreiL stamp is not quite 
equal to the part; but that none such happens at the 
present to be, as the Americans would say, ‘ around.” 


TE Coal Conciliation Board, yesterday week, 
adjusted some minor difficulties which had 
arisen in the construction of the July settlement; and 
it was said that the strike of the Tyne and Tees 
moulders, which has lasted six months, was about to 
cease A rather ugly spirit showed itself among the 
Scotch mivers, the tendency to resume work being 
met with violence in several places. The employers 
were showivg no disposition to accept the half-reduc- 
tion. A partial strike in South Staffordshire against 
the decisions of the Wages Board was reported early in 
the week, but it does nut seem to have been serious, 
Towards the end of the week there have been more 


Labour. 


disturbances at the Scotch coal-pits ; and Mr. BaLrour, 
asked whether he would arbitrate, jointly with Mr. 
AsquiTH (who, by the way, must, we should think, 
have enough of cabs without coals), has very wisely 
replied that he should like a unanimous reference, and 
some pledge for the acceptance of his award. 


The Trade-Union THE Trade-Union Congress met at Nor- 

Congress. wich on Monday, the chair being taken 
by Mr. Burns, as a preliminary to the election as 
President of Mr. Detves, of the Norwich Trade Council. 
A report was read by Mr. Fenwick, deploring the loss 
of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill (which Mr. FENwick 
was prominent in overthrowing), the obstruction in the 
Commons, the wickedness of the Lords, and so forth. 
Next day Mr. Detves delivered his presidential 
address, of which, perhaps, it is not necessary to say 
much more than that it has been described, by an 
organ of the party which is most desperately in need 
of “ Labour support,” as “very young.” The descrip- 
tion need not be contested, unless “ very old” be pre- 
ferred. ‘ Emancipation of Labour” (from the hideous 
presence of the pay-clerk and the money-bag ”) “‘ when 
“the House of Lords is out of the way,” and a few 
other tags, may sample it sufficiently. Then the 
PickaRrp and Woops party fell upon poor Mr. FENWICK, 
and worried him for his heresy about compulsory Eight 
Hours. Indeed, the Eight Hours question, with some 
little digressions about payment of members, and some 
Protectionist outcries against giving contracts to 
foreigners, seems to have occupied the chief attention 
of the meeting. On Thursday, however, the Congress 
took a bolder flight, and on the motion of Mr. KEir 
HarpieE nationalized not merely land, but “the whole 
“ means of production, distribution, and exchange,” 
whatever that may mean. Mr. Kerr Harpie has cer- 
tainly established his claim, whatever philologists may 
say, to be descended from the celebrated Knight of the 
Hardy Heart in the old romances, Whether his head 
is as hard as his heart is hardy may perhaps be 
doubted. The Congress, however, passed the motion 
by about three and a half to one. After which we 
shall, no doubt, be once more treated to eulogies of 
the sober practical British workman, who is not as 
these crack-brained Continentals. 


Other ALTHOUGH Congresses have of late shown a 
Congresses. tendency to scatter themselves rather more 
widely over the late summer and early autumn months 
than they once did, September is still a central time 
with them in most parts of the world. A Hygienic 
Congress has been going on at Buda-Pest, an Orien- 
talist Congress at Paris, a “Catholic Scientific” at 
Brussels, and a ‘very funny one—an “ Inter-Parlia- 
“mentary ” Congress-—at the Hague. In Great Britain 
itself, Librarians have been in council at Belfast, where 
they received two addresses—both sure beforehand to 
be good—from Lord DurreRin, as President, and Dr. 
GARNETT, as ex-President. 


THE week has been a bad one for accidents 
and their sequels. The suggestion of the 
foreman of the coroner’s jury which sat on the body of 
Mr. MircH ett, assistant editor of the great Clarendon 
Press English Dictionary, to the effect that strangers 
ought to be warned not to attempt dangerous places, 
such as the gully of Snowdon, or rather Liiwydd, down 
which Mr. MitcHe.t fell, may seem plausible, but rather 
ignores the facts. It is perfectly unnecessary to tell any 
one but a blind man or an idiot that the Pen-y-Gwryd 
side of Snowdon is dangerous; and the fact of the 
danger is the attraction to the persons who encounter 
it. The report of Colonel Forp on the accident to a 
Trinity House crew while blowing up a wrecked yacht 
in the Solent disclosed a curiously happy-go-lucky 
state of things, the operation having been, it would 
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seem, performed by unqualified persons, against the 
orders of superiors whose qualification was no better, 
with materials illegally stored and illegally handled. 
A very serious boating accident at Morecambe, by 
which twenty-five lives were lost, was reported on 
Tuesday, as were forest fires in America, chiefly in 
Minnesota, on a tremendous scale, The Americans 
like their accidents big, and do not dislike big talk 
about them; but deaths by hundreds are not subjects 
for light treatment, while the picture of roasting trains 
tearing through the burning forest, if haply they 
might get clear with their passengers wnroasted, was 
at least grandiose. It was reported on Thursday that 
fully thirty towns (some of which we should perhaps 
¢all villages) had been burnt. Another, and in England 
a novel, accident happened on Wednesday at Aldershot, 
where during some experiments in military ballooning 
a captive balloon was struck and exploded by lightning, 
‘three sappers being seriously injured. 


a THE Royal Dart Regatta yesterday week was 

many a scene of bad weather, bad luck, and, ap- 
parently, bad temper. The Vigilant, reappearing 
after her long spell of hospital, met the Satanita in 
the big cutter match; but there was next to no wind, 
and the race was declared void, not having been finished 
in the allotted eight hours. As this, though some- 
times relaxed, is admittedly the rule, and as the same 
measure was dealt to the purely English fleet of 
twenties as well as to the American cutter (which was 
drifting in front of Mr. CLarkr’s boat), one does not 
exactly see the harm of it. The grievance seems to have 
lain in the fact that the forties were allowed to decide 
on the first round, the Corsair winning. And even 
this was imaginary, for it appeared later that it had 
been done on the joint petition of the owners. 

Yet another drifting match was afforded by the Start 
Club Regatta this day week, but here there were 
finishes, such as they were. The Satanita beat the 
Vigilant on the first round, but was afterwards utterly 
becalmed and gave up. The Namara beat the Corsair 
and Vendetta in the first-class handicap, while another 
for smaller and, as we gather from their names, local 
boats was won by the cutter Sybil. The racing 
twenties floated about for the greater part of the day, 
the Jnyont coming in first. 

PLyMoUTH, on Tuesday, saw none of the big yachts, 
and in the calms which have lately prevailed in the 
‘West even the forties could only get once round, the 
Carina winning. The Creole was the lucky one in 
the handicap, and the IJnyoni once more proved 
herself certainly the best light-wind twenty. But the 
event of this day was the final falling through of the 
Cape May Cup, which, if yachting races were the 
theme of much betting (fortunately, they are not), 
would bave seen a rare vicissitude of odds. The 
Vigilant had once more had an accident, and that 
evasive centreboard had gone through the bottom to 
the bottom in the fatal neighbourhood of the Needles as 
she sailed back from the Start to Cowes. Mr. GovuLp 
at first announced his intention to fill up the gap with 
lead, and race anyhow ; but afterwards, Mr. JAMESON 
and Colonel Stirtina having formally inspected the 
damage, he adopted the wiser plan of withdrawing his 
challenge. 

THE second day’s racing at Plymouth had a little, 
but not very much, better wind, the winners in both 
the forty and twenty classes being the same. 


Cricket, HE cricket of the end of last week in- 
cluded a North and South Match at Scar- 

borough, and the two last county matches, Notts v. 
Kent and Surrey v. Essex. The last-named was 
finished on Friday with an easy win for Surrey by an 
innings and 97. The other and absolutely last county 
match was drawn on Saturday, as was North v. South. 


Mr. RasHLeicH played extremely well for Kent, and 
Mr. RanJitsinsat for the South. 

THE first matches in that appendix or coda of the 
cricket season which follows the termination of county 
cricket were a good deal interfered with by rain on 
Monday and Wednesday ; and though Tuesday was a 
fine cricket day, neither the York and Lancaster 
match at Scarborough nor that between East and 
West at Portsmouth could be finished. Mr. HEwWETT 
batted very finely in both innings of the West. 


Redd THERE was good racing at Derby on Tues- 

day, and the two chief events, the Champion 
Breeders’ Stakes and the Peveril of the Peak Plate, 
were well contested. In the former Mr. McCaLMont’s 
luck held with Raconteur, who beat Curzon and a field 
of eight other youngsters very well. The Peveril 
Plate brought out thirteen, Worcester being a some- 
what easy winner from Esmond, while Bolton and 
Harfleur II. made a dead heat for third. Wednesday 
again gave two good races. The Breeders’ St. Leger 
Stakes was won by Clwyd, with that cantankerous brute 
Galloping Dick for second, while Ella Tweed headed a 
field of sixteen in the Devonshire Nursery. The racing 
of Thursday needs no special notice; the publication 
of the weights for the Autumn handicaps yesterday 
morning was more interesting. 


Miccell Tae First of September passed off with - 

magnificent weather in most places, and 
with accounts chequered, but not, on the whole, un- 
favourable, of the shooting, which was, however, 
delayed in some parts by the state of the fields, and 
interfered with in others by the destructive effect of a 
wet spring and summer on the coveys. 


GENERAL Banks, whose name was very well 

Opituarys known during the American Civil War, and 
not obscure since, was an exceedingly bad general, 
having, indeed, had no military education, and being 
simply pitchforked into a major-generalship when the 
war broke out. But he was an ingenious politician 
and a man of ability. Lieutenant Henn, R.N., 
though he did some exploring work in Africa, was 
best known as a yachtsman. Professor Verrcu, of 
Glasgow, who died this week at Peebles, was consider- 
able both as a philosopher and as what some call a 
bellettrist. In the former capacity he was a disciple 
of Sir Witt1am Hamitron, and his chief work centred 
round that master, whose Lectures he helped the late 
Dean Manskt to edit. In the latter he was an appre- 
ciative and—allowing for a certain mirage of Scottish, 
and especially Border, patriotism—a good critic ; while 
he could, and did, write verse as well as criticize it. 
Mrs. LyNE STEPHENS, who died at over eighty, was 
recently known as the foundress of the imposing Roman 
Catholic Church at Cambridge, of which unkind Angli- 
can comment has it that it would contain all the 
Roman Catholics of all the Eastern Counties several 
times told, and that the authorities concerned 
would much rather have had the money to do what 
they liked with. But, many years ago, Mrs. STEPHENS 
had quite another kind of celebrity, being none other 
than that YoLanpE DuverNaY whose dancing entranced 
our fathers. ———Mrs, WEBSTER was a poetess of much 
industry, whose work commanded esteem, but perhaps 
never excited any very great degree of rapture. She 
had also written novels, and was an accomplished 
person generally.——-Sir EpwakD INGLEFIELD was one 
of the best-known officers of the navy, in which he had 
served since the days of Acre and earlier, had seen not 
merely much active service, but some severe Arctic 
travel, and had distinguished himself by ability and 
invention in modern naval engineering.——General 
STONEMAN was a cavalry officer of some brilliancy in 
the American Civil War, ‘ 
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The Theatre, 4 PLAY called The New Woman, by Mr. 

‘Sypney Grunpy, was brought out at the 
Comedy Theatre on this day week. As far as the 
subject goes, dramatists and novelists are, perhaps, to 
be thanked for their endeavours, by constant harping 
on this unlovely kind of female, to sicken the public 
of her. The treatment appears to be what might be 
expected of Mr. Grunpy.——On Thursday night a 
new Adelphi melodrama, entitled The Fatal Card, by 
Mesers. CoAMBERS and STEPHENSON, was produced with 
considerable success. 


THE FATAL CHEQUES. 


T needed no extraordinary political perspicacity in 

any reader of Lord TwWEEDMOUTH’s recently pub- 
lished letter to Mr. Justin McCartuy to perceive 
that ‘“‘some one had blundered.” One could hardly 
say of the writer “ not his to make reply,” because he 
certainly seems—even though Mr. McCarTuy may, as 
he says, know nothing of it—to have received some 
communication imperatively requiring an answer. 
But why, O why refer publicly to this communica- 
tion as “your circular of the 22nd inst.,” and ex- 
press the hope that “contributions will come in 
“freely in response” to it’ Very likely the de- 
scription was a perfectly accurate one; but was 
there any reason for describing, or even referring 
to, the document at all? Surely it would have 
been wiser on Lord TweepMours’s part to allow it 
to be supposed that he and his revered chief had 
sent their cheques “ promiscuously””—had been sud- 
denly and simultaneously assailed with an overmas- 
tering desire to subscribe 100/, each to the Irish 
Parliamentary fund, and had there and then sub- 
scribed that sum. Or, if it were deemed necessary 
to advert to any previous “favour” from the leader 
of that party, it might have been spoken of in 
such terms as would be applicable to any mere dis- 
interested criticism of the political situation. But a 
“circular”! And a circular inviting a “‘ response” of 
the same kind as Lord Twrepmourn’s! And, above 
and beyond all, a circular soliciting such responses, not 
from Irishmen, but from Englishmen, and not from 
mere common uvofficial Englishmen, but from an 
actual Cabinet Minister and a late Premier! This was 
not so much risking scandal as going far out of the 
way to pursue it with a positively importunate court- 
ship. 

Scandal, indeed, could hardly have been avoided even 
if the Irish party had been one party and not half a dozen ; 
because even in that case there would have been mailici- 
ous Unionists to call attention to this compromising 
correspondence, and to remark on the fact that the 
Irish hat appeared at last to he openly going the round 
of the English officialdom, even as in the good old 
days. But to provoke such an observation as that, 
when, in addition to the malicious Unionist, there was 
a whole multitude of contending Irish patriots, all 
dying for an opportunity of making it—this was a 
“ record ” performance in maladroitness. It was a mere 
chance whether the Parnellites or the “ Bantry gang” 
would be the first to seize upon this opportunity; as 
a matter of fact, the Parnellites won by a short 
head, Almost before Mr. Justin McCarruy could 
have had time to realize Lord TweepMoutuH’s astonish- 
ing indiscretion, a ready arithmetician among the 
supporters of Mr. RepMonp had divided the amount 
of the two Gladstonian contributions by the number 
of patriots who had thus “sowld their country,” 
and had brought out his sarcastic quotient at the 
magnificent sum of one pound and some odd shillings 
per patriot. Even Keocs and Sap.eir fetched a better 
price, the satirical ca'culator went on to remark ; and, 


indeed, if we are to take this unkind view of the 
transaction, it does seem that Mr. McCarray and his 
followers have disposed of themselves at rather an 
“alarming sacrifice.” If, however, the Redmondites 
got home first in this race of hostile criticism, the 

ntry gang came in a good second. Mr. MoLLoy 
promptly wrote and published a letter to “‘My dear 
“ Heay,” asking him in effect what he thought of 
the business, and Mr. HEALy as promptly and publicly 
replied in effect, to ‘My dear Mo..oy,” that he 
thought as badly of it ascould be. “ The discredit of it 
“ does not attach,” he added, “to you and me. Every 
“ one knows where the responsibility lies, and if they 
now appeal to Lord Rosesery, Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, 
“the Mr. Morwey, Mr. AsqQuits, 
“ and the rest of the Cabinet for funds, I shall only 
“shrug my shoulders and wonder at the moderation 
“ which abstains from assessing a levy of 5 per cent. 
“‘on the salaries of the new revising barristers or 
“clerks of the Crown.” And another member of the 
“ gang,” Mr. T. D. SuLLivaN, has expressed himself in 
equally unpleasant terms. 

It is a thoroughly delightful “ruction,” and we do 
not think it will be denied by any impartial witness 
that, so far, the attack has had the best of it. The 
reply of the Freeman’s Journal was feeble, and was 
heavily countered by the Independent. It is all very 
well for the embarrassed McCarthyites to refer to such 
ancient history as the acceptance of Mr. CEcIL 
Ruopes’s subscription by Mr. PARNELL; but that pre- 
cedent—ifin point at all, which we doubt—is “ no longer 
“ law,” or not, at least, such law as an Anti-Parnellite 
can consider sound. Mr. Sexton’s latest dictum on 
the subject is now the only authoritative ruling, and 
Mr. Sexton, after indignantly repudiating the charge 
of doing what Mr. McCartuy has just done, went on 
to say :—‘“ Whatever help we may require we shall 
“seek from our own countrymen; but certainly, if 
“ that help should not be forthcoming, we should never 
“seek it anywhere else.” The uncertainty which 
attaches to the place of Mr. GLapsTONE’s, as of HoMER’s, 
birth may make it doubtful whether the acceptance of 
his cheque for 100/. would be a contravention of the 
foregoing rule; but, in any case, Lord TweEDMOUTH’S 
cheque is not to be got over. We have no knowledge 
of his birthplace; but it has certainly never been 
suggested that he is a “ countryman” of Mr. Sexton’s, 


THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, 


\W* have had but a short respite from politics 

after the longest spell of Parliamentary palaver 
on record; but Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’S prompt reopening 
of the campaign is on one account, at any rate, wel- 
come. It is extremely desirable that, among other 
things, the ludicrous failure of the Government in 
the réle of the political agitator should be “ rubbed 
“in” while the facts are fresh, and for this purpose 
the imposing demonstration in Hyde Park should cer- 
tainly not have been allowed to become ancient history 
until after having had the benefit of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
criticisms. The fact that Ministers, and even the more 
reputable Ministerialists, were heartily ashamed of the 
whole affair, and that most of them hurriedly decamped 
from London to avoid public association with it, is in 
itself the most pressing of invitations to a critic. These 
highly placed and considered gentlemen cannot really be 
allowed to play at “Heads I win, tails you lose,” after this 
artless fashion, They cannot be permitted to send up 
such a very ragged balloon as that which was inflated 
only to collapse the other Sunday, and then to disavow 
it. Either, as Mr, trenchantly put it, 
we are “ such degenerate descendants of the English- 
“men of the past that our revolutions must be 
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“made for us by two rowdy Irishmen,” or else the 
advertised revolution has so signally failed to “draw” 
among the not yet degenerate English people that the 
Government have had to sublet the contract to the two 
Irishmen in question, assisted by a gentleman from 
India. These two hypotheses there are—but no third. 

Which of the two is the more plausible there has 
never been much excuse for doubting ; but if any one 
ever had any doubts on the subject the Government 
themselves have most obligingly removed them. Revo- 
lutionists who really see their way to a revolution, and 
who mean business, rarely lose time in setting about it 
any more than does an army which had victory 
“organized” for it in advance. A force thus happily 
situated is not apt to waste much time in firing blank 
cartridge in the air, still less in attempting to discharge 
rifles that refuse to go off; which is perhaps the closer 
analogue of the farce in which Mr. O’Brien and Dr. 
TANNER played the leading parts. If Ministers thought 
they had the shadow of a case against the House of 
Lords, we should have been in the thick of a general 
election by this time. But, as a matter of notorious 
fact, the last twelve months have been wholly spent in 
comically futile attempts to manufacture that casus 
belli which Mr. Guiapstone fondly expected to arise 
of itsel’ on the rejection of the Home Rule Bill. 
To him the disappointment was so acute that, in our 
own belief, he then and there gave up the game. We 
suspect that the fatally flat fall of the memorable 
Edinburgh speech in the autumn of last year as good 
as sealed the venerable man’s resignation. The subse- 
quent attempts to pick a “ popular” quarrel with the 
House of Lords were rather the work of his followers 
than himself. He never, at any rate, seemed to put 
much heart into his own share of it. 


As to his party, they have sustained themselves 
largely in the hope that something or other would 
“turn up.” We will not say of them, as Lord Rosr- 
BERY once amazingly permitted himself to say of the 
Unionists, that the news of fresh ian outrages 
would have fallen upon their ears like “rain upon the 
“parched soil”; indeed, we give them credit for 
sense enough to know that any outbreak of 
violent crime in Ireland would injure rather than 
improve their political prospects. But we have 
no doubt whatever that they have been reckon- 
ing, if not on Irish crime, at any rate on Irish 
discontent ; that they have been eagerly seeking 
material for the contention that, if the Government of 
Ireland by a Home Rule Legislature and Executive 
were a doubtful experiment, the endeavour to govern 
the island from Westminster to the satisfaction, or 
even with the acquiescence, of its people was a 
demonstrated failure. But now, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
so damagingly points out, even this last hope has 
been reft from them, ‘For years past,” he re- 
minded his Liverpool audience the other day, “ you 
“have been told that all Ireland—which means 
“the Nationalist part of Ireland, for there are no 
“accounts of those who live in the North—that all 
“ the three provinces in the southern part of Ireland 
“are earnestly bent upon obtaining Home Rule. 
“ Home Rule has been rejected, and the three pro- 
“ vinces remain perfectly unconcerned.” Yes; this is 
the disconcerting, the paralysing, the calamitous truth. 
The Home Rule craze has had its day, like other 
fashions, and has “ gone out.” It has gone out, and is 
no more to be revived than a forgotten vogue in 
millinery or an old phrase of street slang. ‘“ The 
“agitators have piped to them, but they refuse to 
“dance.” Yet if they will not dance to the agitator, 
if all his highly flavoured rhetoric wholly fails to work 
them up to the utterance of a single word of resent- 
ment, or even of regret, at the denial of the political 
“boon” on which they were supposed to have set their 


hearts—well, what becomes of the case against the 
House of Lords, among whose offences the denial afore- 
said was represented as the worst? No wonder that 
the “appeal to the peopie” hangs fire. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD QUESTION. 


‘OME of our readers may have been surprised that 
b}) we have hitherto said little on the battle which 
has been raging for months over the famous circular of 
the London School Board, in reference to religious 
education. But we have abstained deliberately. In 
the first place, very little good could have been done 
by perpetual comment on an equally perpetual inter- 
change of heated debate, such as took place at meet- 
ing after meeting of the School Board, in consequence 
of the system of obstruction adopted by Mr. LyuLra 
Srantey and his friends. In the second, such per- 
petual repetition was much more likely to weary than 
to inspirit the electors, who are hard enough, as it is, 
to bring tothe poll. And in the third, we confess some 
agreement with those who think that not much good 
can come of newspaper discussions on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. But the case changes when the elec- 
tions draw close ; and it has changed still more, owing 
to the singular and rather un-Holy Alliance called 
the Bible Education Council, which recently, and while 
professing not to take up Mr. STANLEY’s position to the 
full, invited Churchmen and more or less orthodox 
Dissenters to vote against the present majority and in 
favour of the withdrawal of the circular. Also the 
letter of Mr. P. V. Smits, published in Thursday’s 
Times, gives an excellent text, because it puts, with 
great moderation and with force at least as great, the 
views of those who, while “ not particularly enamoured 
“ of the circular in itself,” have no hesitation in support- 
ing it against Mr. StaNLey on the one side, and his 
very curiously composed band of allies on the other. 


We do not think that any Churchman, or, for the 
matter of that, any Christian, ought to have the least 
hesitation in taking the line indicated by Mr. Sura, 
even if he does not take a still stronger one. It would 
have been better, no doubt, if there had been no need 
for this circular, which simply aftirms certain things as 
being included in the “principles of the Christian 
“ Religion.” But it is impossible for any one but the 
most ignorant or the most impudent disputant to deny 
that there was need. The compromise of 1871, of which 
so much is made by the Stanleyites and the trimmers, 
has not been violated, but has, on the contrary, been 
strictly and literally followed, by the cirsular. On the 
other hand, it is well known that certain teachers have 
violated that compromise both positively and (much 
oftener) negatively. We do not suppose that in any 
great number of the London Board School teachers 
there is any distinct taint of Secularism or even of 
Unitarianism. But it is only too natural that there 
should bea slight leaning in this direction. “ Liberal” 
doctrinaires like Mr. Stantey ; Low Churchmen, whose 
excellent life and conversation may perhaps not be asso- 
ciated with any great intellectual acuteness; Broad 
Churchmen, who look at “ Sacerdotalism” very much as 
LowChurchmen look at the Scarlet Woman ; and political 
Nonconformists, who would be suspicious of an Arch- 
angel if he avowed himself in favour of the Church 
of England, are not perhaps the best judges of 
human nature. But human nature makes it practi- 
cally certain that Board School teachers will incline 
just a little the other way from their brethren who 
are teachers in Voluntary schools, that they will be 
proud of showing their “ independence of dogma,” and 
so forth. 

We are afraid, further, that the little peculiarities 
which we have delicately hinted at as characterizing 
the signatories of the Bible Education manifesto must 
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have blinded them to the consequences of that mani- 
festo itself. It is not probable, it is certain, that the 
withdrawal of the circular, involving as it would a dis- 
tinct reprobation of the introduction of “ principles of 
the Christian religion ” at all, would give an enormous 
impulse and temptation to purely undogmatic, if not 
secularist, teaching. Weare sure that some of these 
signatories, we trust that some others, and we are 
willing to stretch our charity so far as to entertain a 
lingering hope that the rest, do not see what the result 
of the action they recommend would be. We should 
be wronging the acuteness of their Progressive allies 
if we felt the slightest doubt that they are quite alive 
to these results. And we certainly agree with Mr. 
SmirH that a more extraordinary way of salving a con- 
science so tender that it will not undertake to teach 
or to believe something which it is quite ready to teach 
on somebody else’s voucher has never been devised 
than the system of testimonials instead of tests advo- 
cated by Archdeacon Sincuair and his friends. 

Let, therefore, no Churchman, no Christian, voter 
have the slightest hesitation in voting for the present 
majority at the forthcoming election. It may not be 
perfectly wise—few majorities, or, for the matter of 
that, minorities, are. But it has managed the School 
Board, on the whole, with good sense and with economy ; 
it is hated by the class of Radical faddist whose 
idea is to pile on rates with one hand and play fan- 
tastic tricks in education with the other; and in this 
particular matter it has acted in strict accordance with 
the ruling precedents on the subject, and not a moment 
before action was demanded. Of course if anybody 
wants to see the kind of education which is now common 
in France introduced in English Board Schools—if he 
thinks Ni Dieu ni maitre the sum and substance of 
wise teaching of youth—let him vote for the other 
side. But let him at the same time understand what 
he is doing. 


PRINCE AND PREMIER. 


STAMBOULOFF is doubtless aware that it is 
e dangerous to be too busy in Bulgarian politics. 
He certainly taught various rivals that lesson effectu- 
ally. Now he exemplifies the truth in his own person 
by a bruised right arm, which the Correspondent of the 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna saw undergoing a course 
of treatment by ice-poultices. The use of the stick is 
common in the political conflicts of Bulgaria. Unless 
M. StaMsBouLorr is much maligned, he has ordered 
the use of it when the application of the rod 
of justice in the ancient and patriarchal manner 
appeared to him to be called for by the circum- 
stances. The reports may be an invention of 
the enemy, but at least the inventor knew what 
was likely to appear a plausible charge in Bul- 
garia. Now that M. Sramsovutorr has fallen from 
power, his country is naturally found to produce men 
who can apply his own alleged methods to himself. It 
is the regular course of things in the East, to which 
Bulgaria properly belongs. He who threshes when in 
office is threshed when out of it, and there is never 
any want of accusers to produce evidence that he is 
only receiving his deserts. 

Time will show what we are to think of the discre- 
tion of M. StamsouLorr; but it does appear, as yet, 
that some respect is due to his valour. Prince 
FERDINAND is not a Sultan, or a Sofi, but he is quite 

werful enough to find men who are prepared to serve 

is vengeance ; and M. StamsouLorr has not scrupled 
to give him personal offence of a kind which few 
princes could be expected to forgive, and which, 
perhaps, no ruler of such an intrinsically barbarous 
State as Bulgaria could afford to overlook. In the East 
a ruler who allows himself to be insulted is commonly 
believed to be afraid, and therefore to be attacked with 


impunity. That M. Sramsoutorr has insulted the 
Prince is beyond question. We do not think that, 
outside of the polemics of Irish patriots, it would be 
possible to find anything to equal the personal inso- 
lence of his late remarks about Prince FERDINAND in 
the course of his interview with the Correspondent of 
the Frankfiirter Zeitung. He drew a picture—and, it 
must be confessed, a most horribly plausible and con- 
sistent picture—of the Prince as a fool of the first 
water. It is an old observation that men would at all 
times rather be called villains than fools, so we can 
quite understand the anger of Prince FERDINAND. 
The insult, too, came from one who was sure to be 
listened to ; it was in a form which compelled attention, 
and it was eminently calculated to do the Prince real 
injury with the Bulgarians. To be represented as a 
fool who had no thought beyond his tailoring, who had 
a mania for figuring in theatrical dresses, who indulged 
in silly fits of rage, who had no guide for his political 
conduct beyond a determination to secure recognition 
by Russia at the cost of any sacrifice, in order that he 
might be received with military honours on his travels, 
was bad enough. When M. StamsouLorr went on to 
say that the Prince wastes his subjects’ money on his 
pleasures, he made a charge which Prince FERDINAND 
probably could not allow to pass unnoticed with impu- 
nity in such a country as Bulgaria. 

The manner in which notice has been taken was 
what might have been expected. Nothing could be 
more consistent with all we have heard of Bulgari 
and the kindred Balkan States, than that the Court 
before which M. StramBouLorr was summoned for 
insulting the Prince should have endeavoured to strain 
the law against him ; that the police officer whose duty 
it was to protect him should have been out of the way 
when a hostile mob was at hand; and that somebody, 
having perhaps a personal grievance of his own to 
revenge, should have taken the opportunity to please 
the powers which are by insulting the power which 
has fallen. This is quite what might have been 
expected in Bulgaria. Nor is it at all improbable 
that M. SramsouLorr has been subjected to a long 
course of petty persecution. Taken all together, the 
history of the fall of M. Sramnoutorr from office, 
and the events which have followed it, seem to 
indicate that Bulgaria will drift more or less rapidly 
into the position of Servia. There is a young Prince 
who may not be the absolute fribble described by 
M. StampovuLorr, but who has certainly given no 
proof of ability or strength of character, and is now 
surrounded by a handful of obscure adventurers, steeped 
in all the brutality and intrigues of the East and 
semi-East. There is a barbarous, ignorant, suspi- 
cious population, and there is in M. STAMBOULOFF a 
man of undoubted faculty and courage, who is now 
desperate, and is throwing himself into the task of 
making trouble, Whether this trouble will affect 
Europe will depend on how far it is true that Austria 
and Russia have come to an agreement that events in 
the Balkan Peninsula shall not disturb their friendly 


relations. 


COUNTY CRICKET. 


tyre fight for the County Championship has been 
carried on in very different conditions from those 
that prevailed last year. But it has proved even more 
exciting, despite the uncertain weather, or the certain 
uncertainty of the weather. Yet, as the statistics 
show, the number of drawn games is not excessive. 
The number of matches finished in two full days, or 
less, is remarkable. The victory rests with Surrey, 
who have beaten Yorkshire by the narrow majority of 
one point. From the middle of July it was tolerably 
plain that the contest lay between these counties, 
and up to the last week but one of the season the 
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struggle between the two was exceedingly close. A 

deal of sentiment—not unnatural, in the cir- 
cumstances—has been expended upon the ill fortune 
that attended the Northern county. Surrey were 
successful in playing all their sixteen matches to a 
decision, without a single drawn game; though their 
memorable return match with Lancashire is, of course, 
technically a draw. Owing to continuous bad weather, 
Yorkshire did not play an over of their first match 
with Kent. This exceptional event placed them in an 
unfortunate position early in the season, and towards 
the close their return with Somerset was drawn 
through rain. Every lover of fair sport must regret 
that Yorkshire did not, like Surrey, play out all their 
matches. Had they done so, the decision would have 
possessed that finality which would have left the 
ingenious and irresponsible critics no fair ground 
for disputation. It is possible, of course, that if 
“honours were easy” with the two counties, some 
ardent partisans of Surrey might have sought to turn 
the balance by claiming half a point for that county 
in consideration of their tie with Lancashire. It is 
satisfactory that this ridiculous proposition should 
have been promptly snuffed out. That it should have 
been suggested at all is a melancholy proof of the 
lengths to which illogical persons will go. 

A good instance of this wavering and distressed 
mental habit is afforded by the letter of a correspondent, 
who begs of Lord Hawke to tell him if the County 
Championship has been decided in a fair manner. He 
wants to know, also, if Lord Hawke does not think 
that the unplayed match between Yorkshire and Kent 
should have been played on another occasion. To the 
first query Lord Hawke replies in terms of wisdom 
and diplomatic reserve. He is not to be drawn 
into a calculation of the chances. Yorkshiremen, he 
thinks, must be good sportsmen, and accept their bad 
luck in the spirit of sportsmen. With regard to the 
second suggestion, he shows excellent good sense in 
strongly disapproving the proposed match in substitu- 
tion of the unplayed one. . “Suppose,” says Lord 
Hawke, “only an hour’s play had taken place, I don’t 
“think any one would have thought of proposing 
“another match.” Comparison of the “ averages” of 
Yorkshire and Surrey will show a remarkable accord 
with the final result. There is, probably, not much 
superiority on the part of Surrey in all-round strength, 
but it is clearly shown in the batting averages. The 
Yorkshiremen have but four batsmen with averages of 
over twenty—namely, Mr. I, 8. Jackson, Mr. E, 
Siro, and Brown and Mooruovuse, while Surrey 
have not less than seven, with BrockWELL at the 
head with the fine average of 34:27. In bowling it 
is bard to say which has done better, since each 
county has performed exceedingly well. Ricuarpson, 
Lockwoop, and Smita have found their peers in 
WalnwriGut, PEEL, and Hirst. Middlesex succeeded 
in retaining their position of last year as third in 
the list. While Mr. Sroppartr has fallen away in 
batting from his remarkable eminence in 1893, 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. R. S. Lucas have vastly im- 
proved, and Mr. Forp, who is second on the list, has 
played fewer matches, yet held his reputation secure. 
Lancashire, like Middlesex, have shown strange incon- 
sistency, opening the season tamely, and finishing 
with some of the most brilliant displays that the season 
has produced, For the rest, Somerset and Kent have 
shone forth with something of their old power; but 
on rare occasions only. They are the meteors of the 
cricket season, as far as the older first-class counties 
are concerned, The newly admitted elevens, especially 
Warwickshire, have done well; and one of the plea- 
santest features of the year is the resurrection of 
Hampsbire, once the equal of any county, and latterly 
trembling on the outer verge of even the second class, 


SEA ANGLING. 


4 hey idea of angling with rod and line in the sea 
is naturally repulsive to the human mind. It 
suggests a state of affairs but too familiar—the hard, 
dry, bracing weather of the West Highlands ; the river 
a mere thread of pellucid water among monstrous 
boulders ; the salmon and sea-trout waiting in the 
loch, and unable to get up; the sky like brass, the 
loch like glass, and the North wind like a razor. When 
things are as bad as that (and in the wettest English 
autumn they are as bad as that), some persons will 
fish in the sea rather than not fish at all. Outside the 
castle point on a fine evening lythe and “cuddies” 
will bite freely at a hook busked with a white feather, 
tied by a piece of string to the end of a stick, and 
trailed behind a boat. Some refine on this artless practice, 
and use a salmon or trout rod and reel. But this is 
poor work. The fish can be taken just as well by the 
rude native method; it is a case of “pull lythe, pull 
“ angler,” and, as this is so, the employment of deli- 
cate engines is mere superfluity. We have known a 
small sea-trout take the white feather, but never a 
large sea-trout, though, in the Orkneys, they are 
caught in tide water. A phantom minnow, trolled, 
will attract codlings, which give a good deal of play on 
a trout rod. But he who uses a phantom in fresh 
water, after using it in the sea, will find that the 
triangles break on the first run of a salmon. Hand- 
line fishing is a weariness, and, on the whole, sea fish- 
ing is merely a form of loafing. 

This, however, is not the opinion of everybody, and 
it is not the opinion of “ IcuTHyosauRos,” who has 
published Hints and Wrinkles on Sea Fishing ( Iirre). 
The author is a contented and contemplative character, 
who is capable of sitting on a pier and bobbing for 
anything. ‘ What else is there to do at the seaside?” 
he asks; and, indeed, we cannot answer. But, as long 
as there is a quarter of a pound trout in a league of 
burn, there is more pleasure in trying to beguile him 
from behind a boulder with a single fly than in 
sparing all the credulous monsters of ocean, the herd of 
AmruitriTe. As for the “spice of danger,” the danger 
of being befogged or wrecked is uninviting, and the 
peril of sea-sickness is undignified. Smelt may give 
as much sport as dace, but dace give more ; nor would 
we voluntarily angle for cod at Deal in November. 
Congers are monsters to be fled from, not prey to be 
sought; and who can dream of dabbling after crabs 
and dabs? With mackerel on a white fly some 
easy diversion may occasionally be had, but after 
the age of fourteen the taste for mackerel fishing 
is apt to abate. The author has always failed 
to catch a hake; his condition is the more gracious. 
Lug-worm is good for plaice, and rag-worm for 
pollock ; but about lug- and rag-worm an angler 
prefers to remain in pious ignorance. Even our 
author has a contempt for pouting; and we entertain 
the same emotion as regards whiftling and railing, and 
spinning with an eighteen-foot rod, an odd engine 
to haunt a pier with. Legering and paternostering 
are arts which cannot be described with brevity, 
but which may be avoided with ease, and as 
much may be said for “chopstick tackle.” Float- 
fishing is described as “ most sportsmanlike ”; but 
“Jong” lining, perhaps, in the opinion of the 
“ hypercritical, may not come under the heading of 
“sport.” Still, our author finds in it “a great 
“ fascination.” Bournemouth appears to be the 
favourite happy fishing ground of the sea angler. 
Here he can catch dabs and smelts and gurnard, also 
bass, turbot, and conger; perhaps a mixed basket 
may amount to two hundred specimens. At Hastings 
big bass may be captured at night, among the rocks 
and posts of the pier, where (judging by analogy) a 
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fisher might expect to get “broken.” On the whole, 
there seems to be something more idyllic and attrac- 
tive in fishing on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, not 
to mention the Thames, than in any sea fishing. It 
is damp, dirty work, especially where lob- and ray- 
worms are concerned. But the passion for angling has 
increased to such an extraordinary extent that fresh 
waters are overcrowded and the ocean may shortly be 
exhausted. If salmon and sea-trout could be induced 
to rise in salt water there would be better hope; but, 
at present, the only really good sea fishing is for tarpon 
in Florida—‘ a far cry,” but a very large and enthusi- 
astically sporting fish. 


THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 


Shears twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Trade-Union 

Congress supplies a fresh piece of evidence of the 
tendency of this Conference to become more limited in 
number and more strictly political or even official in 
character. Mr. Burns, who acted as chairman of the 
“preliminary proceedings,” remarked with gratification 
that, “of the 380 delegates present, 100 were members 
either of Parliament or of some minor public body.” In 
other words, nearly a third of these representatives of the 
workmen in the Perliament of Labour, as it is magnilo- 
quently called, have ceased to be workmen in the Trade- 
Union sense of the word. The effect which the tenure of a 
place in Parliament or in a “minor public body” has on 
the real position of a Labour leader was forcibly illustrated 
in the course of the third sitting. Mr. Steadman (of 
London), in supporting a motion in favour of payment of 
members of Parliament, “said that the idea of independent 
Labour representation was a sham and a mockery, when 
a man like John Burns had to depend upon the support 
and sympathy of the public Press to raise him six- 
pences to keep him honest in the British House of 
Commons and London County Council.” Mr. Fenwick and 
other Labour representatives may be left to deal with the 
implication that their honesty is contingent on the receipt 
of a grant of public money. Mr. Steadman was rewarded 
by the cheers and laughter of the Congress. The rather 
curious sense of honour and of humour displayed by the 
Congress is, however, not the question. What we wish to 
oe out is that the 100 delegates who are members of 

arliament and other bodies are in reality salaried men 
doing clerkly work. They are professional politicians 
when they are not professional agitators. Their connexion 
with industrial work is, in fact, incomparably less genuine 
and direct than that of the other class of workmen who 
have “raised themselves in the world” by becoming em- 
ployers. The fall in the numbers of the Congress is also 
significant. Mr. Burns claims, indeed, that this Congress 
is more representative than last year’s meeting at Belfast, 
but he does not explain in what sense he uses a word 
which is easily capable of abuse. It is understood that 
delegates have been rejected on the ground that they 
do not represent properly qualified Unions. The de- 
cision may have been quite correct, but it shows that 
there are considerable bodies of workmen who do not come 
within what is considered as the orthodox Union limit. The 
tendency, too, is to draw the distinction more strictly. It 
is, in fact, notorious that even where they are strongest the 
Unions do not include the bulk or even the majority of the 
whole body of workmen. The fact is one which is hardly 
sufficiently attended to by those politicians, of all parties, 
who are disposed to regard these bodies with terror. They 
are in truth very often close corporations of a merely selfish 
character, and if they were boldly faced, it is highly pro- 
bable that they might be beaten, as they were beaten in 
Australia—that is to say, by the help of the workmen 
whom they aim at excluding and sacrificing. 

The natural, and indeed inevitable, inclination of a body 
of which nearly one-third of the members are place-holders, 
and others, no doubt, wish to be so, is to mix the utmost 
possible proportion of politics in their discussion of Labour 
questions. The stamp of the politics which attracts the 
delegates is familiar. No small portion of the time of the 
Parliament of Labour was spent in reiterating motions and 
amendments which are only slightly varied forms of the 


contention that the other Parliament will never be in a 
satisfactory condition till it is reduced to a machine for 
registering the decisions of the Trade-Unions. This faith 
was most simply expressed by Mr. Delves, who has been 
chosen President of this year’s meeting. “If,” he said, 
“ Parliament has not actually done much, it has at least 
shown us, in the proposals it has discussed as well as in the 
proposals of some to which it, as now constituted, would 
not listen, that, with perhaps some improvements in its own 
constitution, and our ancient and natural enemy, the House 
of Lords, out of its way, and no Second Chamber allowed to 
interfere at all, it is still the most effective weapon we could 
desire, as well as the readiest to our hand for achieving our 
aims, especially when we, the workers, assume our proper 
place, as the great body of the nation, in the control of 
its councils. * Legislate’ will, I venture to think, become 
more and more our watchword in the future, until the old 
weapon, the strike, becomes by comparison like the discarded 
flintlock of a past age.” Mr. Delves’s ideal is a Parliament 
consisting entirely of a House of Commons, which, again, 
will consist mainly of “ Labour” representatives, presumably 
paid for ceasing to labour, and wholly dependent on their 
constituents for their bread. This Parliament thus con- 
stituted will be chiefly employed in legislating for the pur- 
pose of securing short hours and high wages to all 
members of Trade-Unions. Mr. Delves is young and 
enthusiastic, to judge from the general tone of his speech, 
but he is borne out by the greater years and experience of 
Mr. Fenwick. 

The position of Mr. Fenwick at this Congress is very 
curious. As Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee he 
has had to read a Report which, among other things, ex- 
presses regret that an amendment in favour of local option 
was carried to the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, “and the 
Bill was, therefore, withdrawn.” Now it happens that Mr. 
Fenwick was one of the majority by which the amendment 
was carried, a fact of which he has been frequently re- 
minded by the Conference. He has defended himself with 
spirit, and vindicated his freedom as a member of Parlia- 
ment to vote according to his conscience and to consider his 
constituents only. This is quite honourable and consistent 
in Mr. Fenwick. But, unless we are to suppose that as 
Secretary to the Parliamentary Committee he considers 
himself merely as the mouthpiece of that body, it would 
appear that he looks upon freedom as a strictly personal 
privilege to be enjoyed only by Mr. Fenwick. Unless he 
holds that creed, or takes a very extreme view of the 
obedience due from a Secretary, we cannot well understand 
how he came to read the language of the Report on the 
loss of the Employers’ Liability Bill. A very interesting 
passage of this document deals with Lord Salisbury’s 
statement that the Upper House in supporting Lord 
Dudley’s Amendment had intended “to secure to each 
man his own freedom, and freedom to contract as well as 
to anything else.” This the Committee think “ utterly 
incompatible with the amendment”; for “It is impos- 
sible for any one to conceive how individual freedom was 
to be secured by an arrangement which conferred upon 
two-thirds: of the workmen in any trade the power to 
compel the other one-third to surrender their liberty at the 
dictation of such a majority.” Nor do we see it, if it had 
been proposed to deprive those who did choose to contract 
out of the benefit of the law. We may allow, too, that this 
local option which gives a majority of two-thirds, or any 
other figure, any measure of power over the minority in 
the conduct of private affairs is not obviously compatible 
with “personal freedom.” But how can Mr. Fenwick and 
the Parliamentary Committee complain of the Lords for 
giving excessive power to two-thirds, when they themselves 
are quite ready to give a majority of fifty-one authority 
to deprive the minority of forty-nine of freedom to make 
their own bargains for ever? How, in particular, can Mr. 
Fenwick, who is standing up stoptly for the freedom of his 
own minority, object to the action of the Lords? The 
arguments which are good in one case hold in the other. 
The miners who are for the Eight Hours Bill say that the 
fear of competition from the North coerces them, and that 
they cannot be free till the 'miners of Durham and 
Northumberland are bound. They are the majority. Why 
then does not Mr. Fenwick yield to them? Apparently 
because he considers freedom good for himself and his own 
minority, but not for anybody else. This, at least, is the 
only explanation we can give of the odd local love of 
freedom which burns in Mr. Fenwick, who in other respects 
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is so strong for authority that, speaking for himself this 
time, and not for the Parliamentary Committee, he main- 
tained that every Ministry ought to have the power to stop 
debate whenever it thinks fit, without consulting the 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees. Perhaps a Unionist 
Ministry might modify Mr. Fenwick’s views on this point. 
The passage we have already quoted from Mr. Delves’s 
address will perhaps be enough to give an idea of its quality. 
Even the best friends of the Trade-Union Congress have to 
acknowledge that the oratory of its President for this year 
is young. The description is accurate enough, looking at 
the tone of the speech, though those whose knowledge dates 
back, by memory or reading, to a period before the last five 
years or so, will at once see that the youthful Mr. Delves 
had little to say which is not in substance as old as the hills. 
A few phrases, of which “collectivism” is the favourite, 
have a smack of novelty, though even that is wearing off ; 
but essentially there is nothing in his speech which is not 
to be found in the crude speculation of centuries. That 
the handicraftsmen and labourers are “the people,” and that 
their interests are one, is an old belief. The Trade-Union 
Congress may see, if it likes, from the case of the Northum- 
berland and Durham miners, or from the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the railway servants to the Employers’ Liability 
Bill—to say nothing of the collision between the English 
and German miners at Berlin—that this is far from being 
the case. But experience, even personal experience, has no 
influence on crude speculators who dream dreams. It is, 
also, an old belief that, outside the people, there is some- 
thing which oppresses it. Mr. Delves was eloquent in an 
eminently juvenile way about something which he calls the 
sword of Damocles hanging over our Trade-Union head. 
This, it seems, is the army and navy; and Mr. Delves 
prays “God grant the slender thread may not break,” and 
the weapon fall with destructive effect on the Trade-Union 
Congress. Mr. Delves is certainly very young; and it 
probably flatters him to think that he is defying some 
fierce tyrant or another. In time he will learn that he is 
in no danger even from the House of Lords, which the 
Parliamentary Committee (with no youth to excuse it, by 
the way) describes as “an assembly of irresponsible 
individuals who regard it as their solemn duty to 
mangle and destroy every measure of a democratic 
tendency.” The workmen who petitioned to be preserved 
by the Lords in their freedom to make their own 
arrangements with their employers, and the Scotch- 
men who came racing up to London to be saved from the 
Fishery Bill, are not “democratic.” Indeed, it is interest- 
ing to those who like to recognize the antiquity of 
new things, to see how completely the Trade-Union Con- 
gress holds the old Jacobin doctrine that no minority, nor 
even any combination of minorities constituting a majority, 
which does not agree with itself, has any claim to belong to 
the people. It is also interesting—very seriously interest- 
ing—to note that the twenty-seventh annual Trade-Union 
Congress is more completely devoted to political theories 
than any of its predecessors. Once it was a common- 
place to say that the good sense of “the people” would 
keep them from running into the extravagances of Con- 
tinental workmen. Yet it would be diflicult to 
see in what respect the “collectivist” harangue of 
Mr. Delves differs from the Socialistic talk of the Con- 
tinent, except in violence of language. The violence will 
very probably come in a year or two. We notice the same 
belief that the workmen—and those only who belong to 
Unions—constitute the people; that the capitalist who 
pays wages and the workmen who compete for them are 
alike enemies; that the true aim of “the workers,” as de- 
fined by the Trade- Union, is to secure the whole power of 
the State, and use it exclusively for their own immediate 
tangible benefit. These are the opinions which Mr. Delves 
propounded amid the applause of the Congress, and, as 
things go, they are more likely to lead him to a place “in 
Parliament or some minor public body” than to any harm 
from “the sword of Damocles.” Thursday’s sitting too 
was devoted to passing resolutions of a purely socialistic 
kind, of which one of the most significant was moved by a 
Mr. Terence O'Flynn, who asked Congress to affirm “ that 
it should be made a penal offence for an employer to bring, 
or cause to be brought, to any locality, extra labour, where 
the already existing supply was sufficient for the needs of 
the district.” This egregious proposal was voted unani- 
mously. What more is needed to show that the Congress 
is capable of becoming a serious danger, and one which it 


will be useless to attempt to disarm by concession? It must 
be faced, and we believe that with a little spirit it can be 
faced with success. 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RECREATION. 


A* agitation is on foot with which every true sportsman 
must feel in sympathy, for it has for objects the 
better preservation of fresh-water fish and the maintenance 
of the purity of English rivers. For once we are on the 
side of agitation, and it is from no want of res that we 
venture to comment upon the latter-day development of the 
contemplative man’s recreation. 

It is not many weeks since Mr. Berrington, Chief 
Inspector of Fisheries, visited Leeds on behalf of the Board 
of Trade, to meet a deputation of Yorkshire anglers repre- 
senting Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, and Scarborough. The 
delegates from Hull, York, and Wakefield were unable to 
attend. Heaven only knows the number of the consti- 
tuents of these delegates; possibly an approximate estimate 
might be arrived at from the claim advanced by the 
Sheffield men that they represented seven thousand 
“organized anglers.” It positively takes one’s breath away. 
Seven thousand contemplative men in one city! And what 
have they got to contemplate! Not a very promising state 
of affairs, judging from the statements laid before Mr. 
Berrington. There is a certain beneficent law known to 
organized anglers as Mundella’s Act, whereby provision is 
made for the preservation of such streams in populous 
neighbourhoods as have thus far escaped irremediable pollu- 
tion ; but to put this law in force involves prosecution by 
clubs or private individuals, and the organized anglers, 
being, as they aver, the reverse of strong in the matter of 
funds, think that the Treasury ought to undertake these 
prosecutions. Many of them are members of the Miners’ 
Federation, and, as such, have at present to pay, and for 
the last ten weeks have been paying, a levy to keep the 
Scottish miners out on strike. Well, it is always embar- 
rassing to have to choose between competing luxuries, and 
it is quite intelligible that if you have chosen to pay in 
order to keep your friends idle, you must deny yourself the 
pleasure of paying to keep your rivers pure. 

But, apart from this, our sympathies are with the 
organized anglers. We have as much right to clean 
streams as to clean streets; nay, a greater right, inasmuch 
as it is the nature of a stream to be pure, and the nature of 
a street to be foul. If the river is polluted, it is by the act 
of a manufacturer, or by the neglect of a Municipality. In 
either case there should be a higher power to enforce the 
law ; it is not fair to ask the contemplative man to interrupt 
his contemplation, in order to put the right machinery 
in motion. Besides, the burden of his complaint to Mr. 
Berrington was that he could not afford it. 

But the pollution of rivers concerns a far larger public 
than the association of Yorkshire anglers, large though 
that turns out to be. It is the old story of corruptio 
optimi ; just as there is no more lovable, irresistibly attrac- 
tive object in a landscape than a clear running river, so 
there is none more hideously depressing than a polluted 
one. Grimy grass and smirched and cankered trees renew 
their verduye every spring, and for a time make brave show 
in the sunlight, but there is no summer for the poisoned 
stream. Month after month it rolls its inky flood, spewing 
poisonous foam in the rapids and greasy scum in the deeps; 
no dancing ephemerids haunt its sullen wave, no water- 
fowl its reedless banks; its sad office is to bear no freight 
more lightsome than drowned puppies and cats, evil rags, 
and (unloveliest flotsam of civilization) torn newspapers. 
It was bad enough when, as happened, not for the first 
time, last year, the sudden release of mineral waste from 
Dalmellington pits swept havoc down the channel of Burns's 
bonny Doon. Thousands of salmon and trout were de- 
stroyed in a single night, and no proceedings followed 
to bring the offenders to book; for, unlike the Yorkshire 
anglers, those of Ayrshire are not “organized.” But that 
calamity, though unpardonable, was transitory in its effects. 
Doon runs in as limpid current and sings as sweet melody 
now as she did in the days of Coel Hen, King of Strath- 
clyde, irreverently known among ourselves as Old King 
Cole. But who is to be held responsible for enforcing the 
law to preserve other rivers, not less fraught with historic 

and poetic association than the Doon, from being turned 


into sewers sickening to gods and men? Public money is 
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freely spent on London parks. Taxpayers who never see 
to If the Treasury 
pleads want of funds as a reason for not declining to pro- 
secute the defilers of rivers, why not direct the Office of 
Works to cut off a few flower-beds in the parks for a year or 
two? The hundreds saved would go far to check the mischief 
that is going on further afield ; for the very fact of Govern- 
ment undertaking a few prosecutions would make offenders 
careful to mend their ways. But we have had cause to know 
the Treasury of old, with its impregnable non possumus. 
It must be admitted, also, that it is not desirable to invoke 
the aid of the State in prosecutions affecting only a section 
of the commonwealth. It is surely not beyond the means 
of the angling community to take matters into their own 
hands. A sixpenny levy on 30,000 anglers will produce 
750l.—not a bad nest-egg to start with, and subscriptions 
might confidently be expected from persons interested in 
preserving the beauties of Merrie England. Something 
ought to be done promptly, for the only obvious result of 
the Leeds deputation has been to make those who pollute 
the streams aware of the inability or unwillingness of fisher- 
men to take proceedings against them. 

Bad as things are in Yorkshire, as any traveller by the 
Midland or Great Northern lines may see for himself, they 
cannot yet be so hopeless as they might be, otherwise a 
single town in that county would not be able to boast its 
7,000 anglers. There is a great deal to preserve, and a 

t deal to restore; the effort is worth making, to secure 
or the artisan population such an innocent and healthful 
recreation. 

Not that the Leeds and Sheffield anglers exactly fulfil 
the peaceful ideal of Walton and Cotton. One has but to 
con the weekly columns of the Fishing Gazette to learn 
that there is more of competition than contemplation in 
their sport. So long as matches are decided and stakes 
paid on the roach, chub, and other coarse fish weighed in, 
there is little cause for murmuring. Not only do such fish 
enjoy enormous powers of reproduction, but, in England at 
least, a statutory annual close time has been established. 
Besides, the sport is just a trifle tame without some addi- 
tional incentive. We believe the science of handicapping 
has not yet been applied to fishing competitions, but there 
are certainly some whose superior proficiency might be 
reckoned in pounds and ounces. 

Unluckily, the killing of trout has become in some dis- 
tricts a matter of prize-winning. The sacred bosom of Loch 
Leven is almost daily desecrated by this ignoble rivalry, and 
the hallowed recesses of Ettrick and Yarrow are constantly 
ransacked with an ardour not born of the sport offered by 
the wretched fishlets which are greedily creeled. Things 
are getting to a bad pass in Scottish open trout streams, for 
in that land there is, shame to say it, no close time for 
breeding fish. A merciful and prudent measure, promoted 
by the angling clubs of Lancashire, passed through the 
House of Lords this year, and received a second reading by 
the Commons. But sleepless Mr. Seymour Keay read 
between the lines of it a covert attempt to extend the rights 
of landlords, and by persistent blocking he brought it to an 
untimely end. So the massacre of gravid and unseasonable 
trout is to go on in Scottish waters till Mr. Keay and his 
friends can be convinced that it is in the interest of labourers 
rather than landlords that it is sought to protect them. 

In these days, when so much court is paid to the miners’ 
vote, the sea-fishermen’s vote, even the waiters’ vote, how 
comes it that nothing is ever heard of the anglers’ vote! 
It would cause a refreshing diversion in the proceedings of 
Parliament ; and what are the tens of thousands of anglers 
“organized” for, if not to affect legislation? We have 
often heard discussions between fishermen about when to 
strike and how to strike—on the rise, after the rise, or not 
at all; surely this organization does not point to striking in 
a different sense. It would be a rare time for non-organized 
anglers if their organized brethren went out on strike. 
Then would be witnessed a new development of picketing ; 
stones might be flung, not at the heads of blacklegs, but 
into the waters where these were casting the angle. 


MADNESS AND CRIME. 


7s controversy between lawyers and doctors as to the 
criminal responsibility of the insane is so inveterate, 
and has hitherto been both so jejune and so largely academic, 
that its reappearance at the present dull season may not 


seem to call for any comment. But the definite proposal 
made at the recent meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, that the House cf Lords should be invited without 
delay to ask the judges to answer “certain questions with 
regard to the defence of insanity in criminal cases,” imparts 
to the latest revival of this interminable feud not a little 
extrinsic interest and importance. Five distinct tests or 
criteria have at different periods in the history of English 
law been employed for the purpose of determining the 
criminal responsibility of the insane. First we have what 
has been compendiously described as “ the boy of fourteen” 
theory. For this we are indebted to Sir Matthew Hale. 
“Such a person,” said that great jurist, “as labouring 
under melancholy distempers hath yet ordinarily as great 
understanding as a child of fourteen years, may be guilty of 
treason or felony.” In the beginning of the eighteenth century 
this primitive standard was superseded. One would gladly 
think that its abandonment wasdue tothe eventual perception 
by the judges of the day that no two states of mind could be 
more unlike or less capable of comparison than the healthy im- 
maturity of a boy of fourteen and the diseased maturity of 
a lunatic. But, unfortunately, this comforting hypothesis 
is untenable. For the boy of fourteen theory gave place to 
a still more unscientific test. On the trial of Edward 
Arnold, at Kingston, in 1723, for wounding Lord Onslow, 
Mr. Justice Tracey, in charging the jury, said that “a 
prisoner in order to be acquitted on the ground of insanity 
must be a man that is totally deprived of his understanding 
and memory, and doth not know what he is doing, no (sic) 
more than an infant, a brute, or a wild beast.” No such 
lunatic ever existed, and the only excuse that can be 
offered for Mr. Justice Tracey’s famous dictum is that he 
merely gave an exaggerated and inaccurate description of 
the violent and acute mania to which the asylum system 
of his day steadily reduced all other types of insanity. 
The “ wild beast” theory, however, marks the lowest depth 
to which the law of England as to the criminal responsi- 
bility of the insane descended. Its subsequent ascent has 
been curiously fitful and irregular. On the trial of Hadfield 
in 1800 for shooting at George IIT. in Drury Lane Theatre, 
Lord Chief Justice Kenyon told the jury that the prisoner's 
responsibility depended on the question “whether at the 
very time when he committed the act his mind was sane.” 
But this advance was not long maintained. For in 1812, 
on the trial of Bellingham for the murder of Mr. Perceval 
in the Lobby of the House of Commons, Sir James Mansfield 
prescribed another test of punishable insanity—namely, 
whether the accused possessed sufficient capacity to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong in the abstract. In the 
course of time this theory of responsibility also was felt to be 
inadequate. Scientific observers of the phenomena of mental 
disease established the existence of a type of lunatic whose 
general notions of right and wrong were perfectly clear and 
correct, and who nevertheless committed acts forbidden 
alike by morality and by law, under a fixed belief 
that his conduct was not only pardonable but meritorious. 
It might well be that such persons deserved punishment. 
But it was certain that the existing law offered little 
guidance as to the principles on which their punishment 
should be based. This deficiency the present legal test of 
lunacy purports to supply. It is embodied in answers 
given by the judges to questions propounded to them 
by the House of Lords after the acquittal of Daniel 
Macnaughton, in 1843, on the charge of having murdered 
Mr. Drummond, the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel ; 
and it makes the guilt or innocence of a person accused of 
a crime, and defended on the ground of insanity, depend 
on whether he did or did not “know the nature 
and quality” of his act at the time of committing it. 
Against this standard of responsibility the British Medical 
Association is now in full tilt, and not without reason. 
The “rules in Macnaughton’s case” represent accurately 
enough the state of medical knowledge in 1843, and are 
still comparatively harmless when judiciously manipulated. 
But they ignore the fact that mental disease may, and does, 
impair its victims’ wills, as well as their other faculties ; 
and, after the criticisms that have been upon them 
by judges so eminent as the late Lord Coleridge, the late 
Sir James Stephen, and Sir Henry Hawkins, it is high 
time they were revised. We regard, however, with 
considerable apprehension the proposal that the revision 
should take the form of questions put to the judges by the 
House of Lords. We should have thought that this species 
of catechism had already been sufficiently discredited by the 
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experiment of 1843; and we know of no other authority 
for the proposition that the House of Lords has a right to 
question the judges except in the exercise of its legislative 
or judicial functions. What is wanted is that some barrister 
should be found of sufficient daring to challenge the autho- 
rity of the Macnaughton “rules” in defending a prisoner 
on whose behalf a plea of insanity is put forward. There 
is every reason to believe that the mental soi] of the Bench 
is already not unprepared for such a suggestion. And, in 
any event, the point would be brought before the Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved—a tribunal undoubtedly com- 
petent to decide it. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE MORAY FIRTH. 


7” these latter days one may go so far afield for summer 
holidays that distance is scarcely an object. So that 
the north of Scotland, which lately was the Ultima Thule of 
the tourist’s hopes, has now become but a step; and wife, 
family, and household gods may be removed thither in a 
few hours and at trifling expense. Then the man, if he be 
a golfer, may take with him his golf clubs and find such 
satisfaction as he may in putting-greens and bunkers. 

He need not fail to find them anywhere. It is almost 
impossible to avoid them. One used to think ita great 
matter that either shore of the Forth was a fringe of 
perpetual golf links. Now the infection has travelled north, 
and the Firth of Moray is similarly begirt. In many ways 
it is remarkable, this country of the Moray, the Cromarty 
and the Dornoch Firths. Our physical atlases will show 
for us the Gulf Stream, considerably attenuated, curling 
the extremest tip of its tail round John o’ Groat’s and 
Caithness, and embracing the country of these Firths so 
that fuchsias grow at Dunrobin like forest trees, and all 
sorts of delicate shrubs fare excellently well. Instead of 
going south to the Riviera in the winter-time, we may go, 
for our health’s sake, to Dornoch or to Nairn. “ The snow 
never lies at Nairn ”—every oldest inhabitant will tell you 
so—yet one notices among the stock-in-trade of Dalgleish, 
the golf professional there resident, a supply of golf balls 
painted red! Now, golf balls are painted red for one 
purpose only—it is not a lightsome frolic like the red- 
painting of a “city.” So, between the red golf-balls and 
the oldest inhabitant there is a certain contradiction about 
this matter of snow. 

But, however that may be, one may take it as certain 
that the Moray and its adjacent Firths are a warm neigh- 
bourhood where the winter cold does not approach in 
severity what it is at Aberdeen and other East Coast places 
further South. And, after all, it is not so likely that the 
Englishman will be tempted thither in the winter, which 
is not his holiday time. In hours of daylight he will gain 
nothing for his pains. He might as well have stayed in 
Bloomsbury, for he will have to breakfast by candle-light, 
and, to avoid further expenditure in lighting, he would 
have to go to bed at half-past three. But in summer this 
picture of gloom shows its converse. ‘The sun never, practically 
speaking, goes to bed. At eleven o'clock a man may go to 
bed by its afterglow, or, if he sit up and smoke a pipe for 
an hour or so, he may turn in by its dawn. 

Of all places on these Firths the favourite is Nairn. It 
is a nest of villas, inhabited during the summer by pleasant 
English folk. Inthe Long Vacation if you want a good 
opinion on a point of English law you may be more sure of 
getting it at Nairn than at any other place. All this 
wealth of legal learning spends its leisure in golf over the 
links. Golf has ever been a legal game; its rules furnish 
occasions for trained acumen, and it has opportunities 
which indulge all the punitive instincts of the judge. It 
isa grave and serious game, and gives excellent chances 
of practice in debate. But until lately it has been 
been the possession of the Scottish Bar. Now that England 
has yielded to its seduction, and that there is at Woking a 
course under special legal protection, the English and 
Scottish Bars might fight Bannockburn (or, perchance, it 
might be Flodden) over again. The Nairn golf links owes 
its being, under Providence, to the English Bar; and it 
justifies its creation, which many courses do not. It is of 
the right soil, sandy; the hazards are sand bunkers and 
whins, the holes are well guarded, the course needs straight 
driving, and the putting-greens, though of very various 
strength, are excellent in the main. All this is ideal; and 
beside the ideal the sea accompanies you all the way, 


lulling your nerves—-slightly harassed, may be, by the 
incidents of the game—with the swish-swosh of its waves, 
which are always gentle in this land-girt Firth. Across it 
are the hills of Cromarty and Sutherland, the Ord of 
Caithness, and Ben Wyvis, with a patch of snow which he 
will wear all the summer through. The Nairn links is not 
perfect, however—there are flaws in the ideal. Though 
so very good when you arrive at them that you almost fear 
to set a nailed boot upon their velvet, the putting-greens 
are very small, and you have to loft to them over grassy, 
soft pasture stuff which makes terrible work of the approach 
stroke. But in this year of grace 1894 are not all golf- 
links grassy? The furthest hole out, which is the eleventh, 
may pleasantly remind the golfer of the Basses Pyrénées 
of the “ grouse-moor ” (so called by the golfer from Pau) at 
Biarritz. 

At Nairn you have golf-links on either side of you, from 
Inverness to Elgin and Lossiemouth ; but the Nairn course 
has no need to fear comparison with these. The ladies’ 
course is not an affair to be very proud of; St. Andrews 
has really a better. Nevertheless, the ladies seem pleased 
with it; and that is well, because there is not much else 
for their active amusement at Nairn. There is some bath- 
ing, but not much boating ; and though some of the river 
fishing is free, one never yet heard of a man who had 
got up sufficiently early to find himself first on the water. 
Men do catch sea-trout, however, but not often. But if 
you tire of Nairn links you may go to those other links on 
either side; and some are amused by going to Inverness to 
look in at the shop windows. That, however, may be done 
with equal enjoyment in Bond Street, where the shops are 
quite as good. But if you feel inclined for a big expedition, 
you may make your way to Dornoch, where is the best links 
of all those on the Firths. Dornoch is a strange place. It 
is hours from everywhere. You may overshoot it in the 
train and drive back, or you may cross a branch of the 
Firth at the “ Meikle Ferry,” with an old Charon who will 
talk to you all the way across as a man will who only gets a 
listener a few times weekly. But in either case you will 
have to drive some distance to arrive at Dornoch. The 
mail is late in coming there, as well it may be, wherefore 
the ways of business men of the place are like the ways of 
editors of morning papers. Their work begins when most 
of mankind are thinking of leaving it off. So they will 
shut up the bank and come and golf with you, starting 
almost from the door, and go to their work in the evening. 
And their links is the best of all north of St. Andrews, 
unless Carnoustie would like to be excepted. 


There is a division of opinion about the quality of the 
air on these Firths. There are those who deem it relaxing. 
But, then, this is so much a matter of comparison. When 
Professor Huxley used to live in Edinburgh he was in the 
habit of expressing a deep respect for North Berwick as a 
place to which people went jrom Edinburgh to be braced ! 
Those who live in Edinburgh, or on the east coast, may not, 
perchance, find this country of the Moray Firth bracing ; 
but for Londoners, who, after all, are a majority, it has 
every invigorating quality they should need, tempered by a 
tenderness which the shorn lamb does not find on the east 
coast from Aberdeen to Berwick. 

No doubt, with all the conveniences of the Highland 
Railway and Caledonian Canal, it is a far country to travel 
to; but how beautiful the journey is! That Highland 
Railway itself, though so jolty and dislocating, gives views 
of mountain scenery which are almost incomparable in Great 
Britain; and the alternative route for the homecoming 
perhaps affords the only views which the passenger by train 
can find to rival them. For from Inverness one may slip 
down the Canal and, taking the new line to Glasgow at Fort 
William, be carried through all the lovely country of the 
West Coast, which used to be accessible only to the stage- 
coach traveller or the pedestrian. 


THE NEW WOMAN. 


HAT the title Zhe New Woman is an attraction rather 
than a guide is a matter for which neither Mr. 
Grundy nor Mr, Comyns Carr must be blamed too severely. 
Tn fact, it would be diflicult to find a title which would fit 
the heroine and her story with any degree of nicety and 
novelty combined. Purposely Mr. Grundy has made her a 
very ordinary woman, and with equal wisdom and purpose 
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he has kept the story slight, simple, and straightforward, 
He is not less deliberate in making Gerald Cazenove a 
decided prig. The young Oxford graduate who, having 
taken brilliant honours at his University, at once starts at 
revolutionizing the ethical constitution of Society is less 
often seen on the stage than in real life. He is not very 
promising material for a hero; and, truth to tell, the 
author has not made very much of a hero of him, and 
seems somewhat to share the opinion of Lady Wargrave. 
He is forced to appear even less heroic than a otherwise 
might have done in his association not only with the 
serious “ New Woman,” Mrs. Sylvester, but with her loud- 
voiced, self-assertive companions. His chief redeeming points 
are the promptitude with which he falls in love with 
Armstrong, his aunt’s companion, whom he has 

met at her father’s farm at Mapledurham, and the boldness 
with which, partly deceived, it is true, by Lady Wargrave’s 
hope that he will marry any woman but a New Woman, 
he declares his intention to marry Margery. For the 
purposes of the kind of story Mr. Grundy set himself to 
tell it was quite unnecessary that Gerald’s wife should be 
beneath him in social position ; and although the dramatist’s 
task has been in some respects rendered easier by this 
device, in the contrast between the two women, for instance, 
and in the creation of a cause of difference between husband 
and wife, it cannot be said that the work gains in effective- 
ness by it. Although the scene with the aunt at the close 
of the first act leads us to suppose that money difficulties 
are likely to beset the young couple, the second act gives 
no sign of anything of the kind having occurred. We are 
not quite so much surprised as, perhaps, we should 
be to find Gerald and Mrs. Sylvester continuing in close 
intimacy their collaboration in writing the work The Ethics 
of Marriage; but we are a little astonished, not so much 
at the fact as at the reason of Gerald’s weariness of his wife. 
In the first act we have seen Margery loving, submissive, 
and devoted to a degree the long continuance of which 
might pall upon less fastidious creatures than this extremely 
self-satisfied hero. We are quite prepared to find that her 
extravagant and inopportune manifestations of affection 
bore him, as her innumerable gaucheries annoy and humiliate 
him ; but there is no need that the laugh which jars upon 
him by reason of its inanity and frequent repetition should 
grate also upon the audience, who hear it for the first time, 
by reason of its harsh discordance; yet this is what happens. 
That Gerald should confide his repugnance to Mrs, Sylvester 
may be necessary for the ends of the dramatist, but it does 
not tend to raise the not too highly esteemed hero in our 
opinion ; and, although the overhearing of the conversation 
ty the wife is a legitimate device enough, the preparation of 
e portiére scarcely comes within the definition of unobtrusive 
construction. On the other hand, the discovery of the swoon- 
ing wife makes an effective curtain. The declaration of love 
by Mrs. Sylvester is, of course, the logical outcome of the 
situation. She, however, can hardly believe that Gerald is 
seriously in love with her, or he would never have confided 
to her his love for Margery, and, indeed, their relations 
up to that point indicate no more than that most 
dangerous association, a platonic friendship, the peril of 
which is neutralized by his affection for his wife and her 
loyalty to her cipher of a husband. The first indication of 
the possibility of such a state of things is given in the 
first few lines of the play, where Captain Sylvester finds 
photograph after photograph in Gerald’s chambers and ex- 
plains that be is “only Mrs. Sylvester's husband ; that he 
belongs to her and not she to him,” but the point is quickly 
The fault is that Mrs. Sylvester is too promi- 

nently labelled “ New Woman,” and, different as in some 
respects she is made to appear, she is far too closely associ- 
ated with the three purely farcical creations of Mr. Grundy’s 
fancy, the “‘ New Women ”—the puppets he sets up in ale 
to knock them down again with merciless satire and 
contemptuous gibe. It is not a little curious to note that 
when the woman is wooing and the man is allowing 
himself to be courted the dialogue runs, though appro- 
priately enough, as though the position of the sexes were 
completely reversed. In the middle of the second act 
Lady Wargrave repents of her animosity, and this leads 
up to the scene of the third act, her drawing-room, 
where, curiously, the New Women, whom she affects to 
despise, are invited, apparently the only guests, to meet 
Gerald and his wife. The scene between Frama and Mrs, 
spe in spite of its showy rhetoric, is powerful; but 
oceasion chosen for such a display is glaringly inappro- 


priate, and the stage- ment which brings the guests 
thronging in to hear the finish of what degenerates into a 
mere noisy wrangle is simply archaic in its character. The 
effect of a semi-public discussion of the kind between ladies 
is, to put it mildly, displeasing. The play is practically ended 
here. Welearn, it is true, that, for some unexplained reason, 
Gerald thinks it is his duty to remain with Mrs. Sylvester, 
who has forsaken her husband on his account. Margery has 
left her husband and returned to her father’s farm at 
Mapledurham, where Captain Sylvester follows her, to meet 
with a second repulse, and to be persuaded to return to 
his wife. The kindly interference of Lady Wargrave does 
the rest. In spite of its defects, the play is strongly and 
sympathetically written. With the exception of one or two 
long speeches, inserted, doubtless, for good reason, the 
serious dialogue is a model of what such dialogue should be, 
powerful, earnest, and direct, and the character of Margery, 
albeit not particularly new, is tenderly and sympathetically 
filled in. Generally speaking, the construction is admirable. 
While resenting the intrusion of the farcical element in the 
shape of the three New Women, we are bound to admit that 
the farce is of the very best. In womanly sinceri 

and in wifely submission Miss Winifred Emery le 

nothing to te desired. In the beginning of the second 
act the hoydenishness was too pronounced, and reminded 
us, in the wrong place, of her admirable performance, in 
the right place, in Miss Tomboy. It would be easy to say 
that Mr. Fred Terry’s Cazenove was too loud, but it isa 
most ungrateful part, and Mr. Terry had to infuse into it a 
manliness and vigour which the author had denied it. It 
would be difficult to praise too highly the judgment and 
tact of Miss Alma Murray as Mrs. Sylvester, or the com- 
bined dignity, strength, and geniality of Miss Rose 
Leclerceq’s Lady Wargrave. 


CHESS NOTES. 


international tournaments at Leipsic—there is a 
Masters’ and also a secondary (Haupt) tournament— 
will close what has been an exceptionally interesting year 
for all who take an interest in chess. Its most notable 
event was the match for the championship, ending in the 
triumph of the youngest chess Master over the veteran 
Steinitz. Arrangements are not yet complete for the 
return match, to which the defeated champion is, of course, 
entitled. It will probably be played early in 1895, and 
we may expect that Lasker will not unnecessarily delay 
his definite acceptance of the challenge which he has re- 
ceived. The English Masters, though they have been busy 
enough in various ways, have had few opportunities of 
advancing their reputation by match or tournament. The 
South of England amateurs won a decisive victory in 
April over the North, in a contest of one hundred and 
eight a side; and the League Competition amongst the 
London clubs left the Metropolitan at the head of the list 
for the year. 

The American championship, so far as that can be said 
to have depended on the recent Buffalo tournament of the 
New York Chess Association, has been secured by Show- 
alter, who defeated Pillsbury by half a game, Pillsbury 
having previously won a set match against Hodges. The 
first prize in the Dutch tournament, played in August, was 
won by Loman, a young player of great achievement and 
promise, who, though a Hollander by birth, is English by 
residence. Dr. Tarrasch fully maintains his lead amongst 
German, or at any rate amongst South-German, players of 
the newer school; and his easy win against Walbrodt, 
coupled with his drawn match against Tchigorin last De- 
cember, should encourage him to try his strength against 
Steinitz and Lasker. 

The Masters’ tournament at Leipsic brings together 
fifteen men of the first class, including Blackburne, Mason, 
and Teichmann from England, Tarrasch, Walbrodt, Mieses, 
Berger (who is also a distinguished composer of problems), 
and Lipke. The Haupt tournament has attracted two, 
if not more than two, of our best-known players of the - 
second rank—Loman and Trenchard having entered the 
lists. And, whilst the record of 1893-4 is being closed by 
this interesting event, the new year’s fixtures are already 
being arranged by the leading London clubs, which will 
have made good progress in their annual competitions before 
Christmas is upon us. 

The problems printed on August 25 were respectively a 
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weak and a strong example of the American school of com- 
posers. The first of these, a mate in two, is solved by its 
author with pawn to king’s fifth. No mate is actually 
threatened by this move, which, indeed, leaves Black more 


Y 


WuiteE—S8 Pieces. 


free than he was before. The king had no moves originally, 
but now he has two. If he takes one rook, he is mated by 
the other, which captures a pawn and discovers check. If 
he moves to bishop's fourth, he is mated by the queen on 
knight’s fourth. Black’s alternatives are to move the rook, 
when queen mates, or to take the pawn, when rook mates, 
or to advance his own pawn, when rook takes rook and 
mates. All this is pretty, and in very good form, 
but unluckily the composer did not see or pro- 
vide against a second mate in two, and that an ugly 
one, beginning with the capture of Black’s pawn by 
the bishop. Now, if rook moves queen mates, and 
if pawn moves rook mates, and there is an end of it; whilst 
two or three pieces could be dispensed with. This “cook” 
would be avoided by placing another Black pawn on 
knight’s third, with a White pawn to obstruct it—which 
would not interfere with the true solution given above. 
(C. T.8., A. C. W., Ina.) 


A MATE IN THREE. 
BLAcK—1 Piece. 


Uy 


Wuite—s Pieces, 


The mate in three, by W. Pulitzer, is simple, sound, and 
symmetrical without elaboration. Though simple, it is not 
easy. The key-move is queen to king's 

ight’s square—the only square from which the queen on 
her next move can transfer herself to knight’s seventh or 
rook’s seventh, according to need, This key-move would 
not be likely to occur to a solver until he had imagined 
a mating position from one or other of these two squares 
on White's seventh rank. The queen on her second move 


backs up whichever knight Black has chosen to approach ; 


and the mate will be by discovery, knight to queen’s sixth. 
eee 7 C. T. 8, A. C. W., Broud Oak, Ina, J. 
cRobert, W. and G. H. Pollock, D. T., and others.) 
We add a three-mover which repays the trouble of solv- 
ing. Is there anything superfluous about it ? 


A MATE IN THREE, 
Pieces. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


THE RUPEE DEBT CONVERSION, 


i le Indian Government is to be congratulated on the 
skill and success with which the conversion of the 
Rupee Debt has been carried out so far. Many cireum- 
stances combined to favour the operation. Among these 
may be noted the extraordinary cheapness of money both 
in India and here at home, the scarcity and dearness of 
sound securities, the slackness of trade all over the world, 
and the revival of — The quarrel between China 
and Japan also aided the operation. Previously it had 
been feared that the closing of the Indian mints would 
give both China and Japan an advantage over India in 
competition in the European markets. ‘Lhe breaking out 
of the war changed the feeling, and now hopes are enter- 
tained that the trade of both belligerents will be thrown 
out of gear, and that thus India may be enabled to 
hold her old position. The rise in silver, too, has had 
its influence. But, when all these favourable circum- 
stances are taken into account, it remains to be ac- 
knowledged that the Government has conducted the 
conversion with very great skill. Since the closing of 
the mints there have been accumulated in the Indian 
treasuries about 10 crores of rupees in excess of what has 
been usually held for years past. It may be well to state, 
for the benefit of those who are not well acquainted with 
Indian monetary terms, that a crore is 10 millions of rupees, 
and consequently was equal to a million sterling when the 
rupee was worth two shillings. Now, of course, it is not 
greatly above half as much. The Government, having so 
large a sum unemployed at its disposal, decided to call in 
and pay off one loan, and to give an option to the holders 
of some other loans to convert or not as they pleased. 
This was prudent, because the money in the treasuries 
enabled the Government to deal with a single loan, while 
those who were offered an option need not be paid 
off if they declined to avail themselves of it. To 
the surprise of everybody, all but about 2 crores 
of the first loan chosen for conversion was actually con- 
verted, so that what remained to be redeemed did not 
trench very deeply upon the moneys in the treasuries. 
There seems to be no doubt that the Government chose the 
first loan with great judgment. Here in London there is 
scarcely any market at all for the new Three and a Half 
per Cents, and though there is a market in India, there 
has been very little selling. Furthermore, the voluntary 
conversions of other loans were greatly in excess ef what 
had been generally anticipated. From this the inference 
seems to be clear that the greater part of the loan was 
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either held by Government departments or by persons who 
were under the influence of the Government. Having 
succeeded so far, the Government proceeded to call in a 
second loan for conversion or redemption, again giving an 
option to convert to the holders of some other loans. The 
response in both these cases was even more surprising than 
in the first instance. The whole Rupee, or silver, debt 
of the Indian Government amounts in round figures to 
100 crores; and, according to a statement issued by the 
India Office last week, about 66 crores, or something like 
two-thirds of the whole, had then been converted. It was 
almost a matter of course that, having succeeded so far be- 
yond its expectations, the Indian Government should call 
in a third loan, and should again give an option to the 
holders of other loans. If this third operation succeeds as 
well as the two that preceded it, practically the conversion 
of the whole silver debt of India may be said to be com- 
pleted. In any case, the smooth way in which the transac- 
tion has been carried on so far is highly creditable to the 
Indian Government, and is very fortunate for it. It re- 
duces the charge of the debt, and reduces the heavy de- 
ficit which the Indian Government has to face. But 
there is another side to the shield. The financial em- 
barrassments of the Indian Government chiefly arise 
out of the fact that it has to pay in gold in London 17 
or 18 millions sterling every year, while it collects its 
revenue in silver; and when changing the silver into gold 
the loss by exchange, as it is called, is enormously 
heavy. Therefore, the wise policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment clearly is to borrow, when it must borrow, as much as 
it possibly can by any means in India, in silver, and to 
avoid borrowing in gold in London as far as circumstances 
will permit. But clearly the more it reduces the interest 
on the silver debt the less attractive does it make Rupee- 
paper to Indian capitalists, whether native or European ; 
and, consequently, the more difficult does it make borrow- 
ing in India. So that, while the success of the Govern- 
ment is gratifying in many ways, it has this one great 
drawback—that it throws the Indian Government more and 
more upon the London market for such loans as it may 


require. 


The supply 6f loanable capital in the open market con- 
tinues as excessive as ever, and there is no material increase 
in the demand; consequently, rates are practically un- 
changed. It is true that a demand for gold for Germany 
has sprung up, but it is not likely to be very large; and, 
unless something untoward unexpectedly happens, every- 
thing points to a long continuance of the present ease. 
Indeed, trade must improve greatly, and new enterprise 
must be entered into upon a large scale, before the present 
abundance of money can come to an end. 


The India Council on Wednesday offered, as usual, for 
tender 40 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, 
and the applications amounted to about 70 lakhs. The full 
40 were disposed of at prices slightly over, on an average, 
1s. 133d. per rupee. The price is about an eighth of a 
farthing per rupee lower than last week, and the applica- 
tions were far less numerous. But, upon the whole, the 
result of the tenders is very satisfactory. The feeling is 
growing that, if the Council maintains its present policy of 
small offers, it will be able to sell all through the slack 
season ; and that when trade becomes active, towards the 
end of the year, it ought to be able to obtain much better 
prices. That will largely depend, however, upon whether 
there are large sales of the converted Rupee-paper from 
London. At present there is much more selling than there 
had been.up to the end of last week, and, if that goes on, 
the Rupee-paper sold will compete with the Council's drafts, 
and so reduce the price of the latter. Silver is somewhat 
lower, the price fluctuating just now between 30d.and 30}d. 
per oz. ‘The expected demand for China and Japan has not 
sprung up, so far at all events, but still the belief is general 
that, if the war lasts, there must be a very great demand 
ultimately for the metal. 


Speculation has undoubtedly been less active this week. 
Not only in London, however, but upon the Continent also, 
there has been a further and remarkable rise in the very 
best securities; which means, we are glad to say, that 
investors have taken the lessons of the past four years to 
heart, and have refused to follow the lead of the speculators. 
Consols are practically as high as they were at the end of last 


week, although the buyer now is not entitled to the mterest: 
to be paid at the beginning of next month, whereas last 

week he would have been entitled to it. In the same 

way Indian Sterling Threes practically rose in a few 

hours as much as the deducted interest. In Paris 

French Threes are at a premium of about 4}, an@ German 

Threes are at 94. It is confidently predicted, indeed, that 

German and Prussian Threes will before long reach par. 

There has been much buying of these two securities by great 

London capitalists, and an application has been made to the- 
Stock Exchange Committee for a quotation here. It is ex- 

pected to be granted next week, and much is hoped from it. 
The Home Railway market, however, is weaker, owing 
to a rather disappointing dividend announcement by the 
Caledonian Railway Company, and the issue of a new 

stock for rather more than a million. Caledonian has: 
fallen sharply, and the whole market has felt the effect. 

But it will be only temporary. In the present abund- 

ance of money, and with the prospect of better trade, Home: 
Railway stocks must hold their own. There has been an 

active speculation in Argentine securities. A syndicate of 
capitalists has bought from the Baring estate a quarter of a 
million of the Buenos Ayres Waterworks securities, and 
taken an option for another quarter of a million. If the 
option is exercised, the average price will be about 60 per 
cent. This, in the opinion of the market, practically secures 
the Baring guarantors against loss, and makes it very pro- 
bable that there will be a considerable surplus for the 
Baring estate when all liabilities are discharged. As soon. 
as the transaction became known, there was very active 
speculation in all kinds of Argentine securities; but the 
rise has not been fully maintained. In Brazil the state of 
siege has been raised, and the reports respecting trade are 
very favourable; while the exchange has improved. In the- 
United States trade is undoubtedly better than it was 
before the passing of the Tariff Act; but the more judicious 
people are now coming to see that the Tariff Act will not 
make such a difference as was expected, and that, until 
confidence revives and the currency is put iv order, there 
can be no real return of prosperity. Speculation has 
somewhat weakened, therefore, in New York and other: 
great American cities, and this has discouraged operations. 
here in London. 


Trade is gradually improving. The railway traflic re- 
turns all over Great Britain are very satisfactory. Of 
course, it is to be recollected that the coal strike had dis- 
organized trade at this time last year; but still the returns 
are good. There is more active business in Germany also- 
as a consequence of the commercial convention with Russia, 
and generally all over the Continent there is a decidedly 
better feeling. Trade is likewise improving in South. 
America; but in the United States there is still very 
great depression ; and the news from Austvalia is far from. 
encouraging. 


Rupee- paper closed on Thursday at 583, a fall compared’ 
with the preceding Thursday of 13, the fall being due to 
considerable selling during the week. But Indian Govern- 
ment Sterling securities have been very firm. So have all 
Home Government securities; and so, likewise, have 
Colonial. Thus, Canadian Three and a Halfs closed on 
Thursday at 107, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of }; Victorian Three and a Halfs closed at 99}, 
arise of }; and Cape of Good Hope Three and a Halfs 
closed at 109#, a rise of 1. Inthe Home Railway market, 
as said above, there has been a heavy fall in Caledonian. 
The Undivided stock closed on Thursday ab 125, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of as much 
as 64; and generally the Home Railway market has either 
given way or remained stationary. But South-Western. 
closed on Thursday at 193, a rise of 1; and Lancashire- 
and Yorkshire closed at 111}, a rise of 2}. In the 
American department there has not been very much 
change. Good securities are in fairly good demand, and’ 
are somewhat higher. Speculative securities have been. 
bought on no considerable scale; but the shares of Com- 
panies which are well managed, and which, though net pay- 
ing dividends at present, have still a prospect, ave higher: 
Thus, Baltimore and Ohio shares closed on Thwysday at: 
79}, a rise of as much as 24. Such shares, however, 
are not fit for the investor proper. Mexican Railway 
Company’s stocks are lower on the fall in silver and the 
rash speculation. Thus the Ordinary stock closed on Thurs- 
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day at 174, a fall of 2 compared wita the preceding Thurs- 
day, and the First Preference stock closed at 74}, a fall of 
2}. Argentine Railway stocks are generally higher. Central 
Argentine closed at 68}, a rise of 1; and Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Ordinary closed at 104, a rise of 2; the 
Four per Cents of 1886 closed at 67}, a rise of 1}; and the 
Funding Bonds closed at 72}, a rise of 13. Brazilian Four 
and a Halfs closed at 79, a rise of 2; Bulgarian Six per 
Cents closed at 101}, a rise of 1; and Chilian Fives closed 
at 98}, a rise of as much as 3. In the inter-Bourse depart- 
ment nearly all securities dealt in on the Paris Bourse are 
higher. Thus French Rentes closed in London on Thurs- 
day at 103}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 4; Russian Fours closed at 102}, a rise of 3; and 
Spanish Fours closed at 684, a rise of 13. 


REVIEWS. 


— + — 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, 


‘Calendar of Letters and State Papers relating to English Affairs 
preserved principally in the Archives of Simancas. Vol. II, 
Elizabeth, 1569-1579. Edited by Martin A. S. Hume, 
F.R.Hist.S. London: printed for Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1894. 


MN volume of the Calendar of State Papers covers a period 
of extraordinary interest and importance. It gives the 
history of the relations of Elizabeth’s Government with Spain 
during the ten years from 1568 to 1579. These words do not, 
however, accurately describe the scope of the documents. The 
Queen’s relations with Spain were practically the whole of her 
foreign affairs. France was weak, and its Court was, if not 
wholly dependent on the King of Spain, at least at no time able 
to follow an independent policy of which he disapproved. In the 
Low Countries the Queen had to deal with King Philip's 
Viceroys. Her relations with Germany and Italy were trifling, 
and there also the Spapvish influence was predominant. Even 
in her dealings with Scotland the Queen had to take the King of 
‘Spain and his agents into account. The action of the Inquisition 
in imprisoning Englishmen in Spain, and the question of the 
right of free navigation to America were constant sources of 
dispute between the countries. Add tothis that Queen Mary’s 
flight from Scotland and the beginning of her imprisonment in 
England fall within these years, Mary did her best to interest 
the Spanish King in her cause, and found both help and sympathy 
from his agents. Philip’s diplomatists were constantly appealed 
to by the English Roman Catholics, and were encouraged to 
listen to them by their master. Assertions may occasionally be 
‘heard to the effect that religion had little or nothing to do 
with the final quarrel between Elizabeth and Philip. Yet as far 
‘back as 1569 the King is found writing to his Viceroy in the 
Low Countries, the famous (or infamous, as some would say) 
Duke of Alva, in reference to a report from his Ambassador, 
Don Guerau de Spes, that “a good opportunity . . . now pre- 
‘sents itself to remedy religious affairs in that country by deposing 
‘the present Queen, and giving the crown to the Queen of Scot- 
land, who would immediately be joined by all the Catholics.” 
The King’s comment on his Ambassador's report is significant :— 
‘It will be well for you to inquire what foundation there 
is for this, and what success would probably attend such a 
-design, as, if there is anything in it, I should be glad to carry 
it out; as it appears to me that, after my special obligation 
to maintain my own States in our holy faith, I am bound to 
make every effort in order to restore and preserve it in Eng- 
land as in former times. If there is any foundation for the 
‘suggestion, no time more opportune than the present could 
be found for carrying it out, and, in order not to miss it, I 
‘have thought it well to refer to you. If you think the chance 
will be lost by again waiting to consult me, you may at once 
‘take the steps you may consider advisable in conformity with 
this, my desire and intention, which would certainly give me 
great pleasure.’ 

It is impossible not to see in this the great original cause which 
finally drove Elizabeth, reluctant as she was to help rebels and 
heretics, to take up the defence of the Dutch States, and make 
herself the head of Protestant Europe. Religion may not have 
been quoted as the pretext of the breach with Spain: but it was 
the knowledge Elizabeth and her Ministers had of the use King 
Philip would make of the Low Countries for the purpose of for- 
warding “ our holy faith,” if ever his power there was restored, 
which drove her to take the steps which made the breach in- 
evitable. 

The immense mass of facts or rumours, which for the purpose 
of the historian are often hardly less useful than facts, recorded 


in the 711 large pages of this volume, cannot even be briefly 

summarized within the scope of a review. Mr. Hume's admirable 

introduction will show the main lines of the complicated trans- 

actions of these eventful ten years. They begin with the 

expulsion of Elizabeth’s Ambassador, John Man, from “this 

Court ” (esta Corte)—that is, the town of Madrid—for speaking 

disrespectfully on religion. They end in the middle of the delu- 

sive negotiations for the Alengon marriage. Between the two 

had come the seizure of the Spanish treasure which was on its 
way to the Duke of Alva; the flight of Mary from Scotland ; her 

first trial, if we may cali the inquiry before the Council by that 
name; the death of Moray; the establishment of Morton’s 
government in Scotland ; the first participation of Englishmen, 
with the hardly disguised approbation of Elizabeth, in the Low 
Country wars; the voyages of Hawkins, Drake, and Frobisher to 
America; the Roman Catholic plots and risings. All these 
events, and many more, appear in the letters of the Spanish 
agents, or in the correspondence between the King and the 
Viceroys in the Low Countries, Alva and Requesens. It must 
be allowed that neither Elizabeth nor Philip showed conspicuous 
judgment in the choice of their Ambassadors. There was some- 
thing strange in the Queen's choice of Dr. John Man, the Dean of 
Gloucester, who had been expelled from New College on 
suspicion of heresy, to represent her at Madrid of all places in 
Europe. The selection was little less than a deliberate offence to 
Philip. The King’s summary dismissal of the Ambassador after 
a residence of about a year at his Court was a step which would, 
in any case, have cost him dear. It bitterly angered Elizabeth 
and Cecil, and had clearly not a little to do with provoking them 
to thwart the King in every way they could. But, bad as 
the business was, Philip did his best to make its consequences 
worse by selecting Don Guerau (i.e. Gerald) da Spes to succeed 
his then ambassador in London, Don Diego de Guzman. Don 
Diego was tired of his post, which was a costly one, and played 
artfully for his recall by representing to the King the danger of 
a prolonged residence among heretics to the orthodoxy of a 
Spanish gentleman and his servants, But Don Diego was 
admirably fitted to the place by his fine courtly manners, which 
made him a favourite with Elizabeth, and the tact which enabled 
him to manage Cecil. It is to be noted that Don Diego's refer- 
ences to the Queen of Scots are singularly cool and unsym- 
pathetic. Guerau de Spes was a hot-headed Catalan fanatic, 
with all the rude obstinacy of his people. He at once began to 
intrigue with Mary, and very speedily put himself in the wrong. 
Then the Queen played Philip a return match for the expulsion 
of Dr. Man by putting his Ambassador under arrest. When Don 
Guerau was out of the way the management of Spanish affairs 
in England was left to an informal agent, Antonio de Guaras, a 
weak man, of whom Cecil made a tool till the time came for 
putting him also into prison. Bernardino de Mendoza, who was 
at last sent as Ambassador, was a very different man, a light- 
cavalry soldier of distinction, a writer on war, and a keen man 
of the world of great experience, He had, as he told the secretary 
of the King, Zayas, learnt to keep his temper “in the school of 
the Duke of Alva,” an expression which may puzzle those who do 
not remember that Alva was a cautious soldier, who held that 
whereas any blockhead may win a victory by a fluke, only a real 
general can manceuvre his enemy out of the field without giving 
him a chance to fight. 


The aflair of the seizure of the Spanish treasure fills a 
very large part of this volume. Mr. Hume excellently summa- 
rizes the endless negotiations to which it gave rise. The story is 
eminently characteristic of both parties. Although Philip knew 
that the Channel was swarming with pirates, had been repeatedly 
warned of the “tendency of this people” (to wit the English) “to 
rob,” and although he had good cause to know that he could not 
rely on the effectual help of Elizabeth, he persisted in sending his 
money in little vessels incapable of offering resistance. Alva told 
him that two well-appointed galleons could defy all the pirates in 
the Channel, and it is more than probable that two such ships, 
commanded by Juan Martinez de Kecalde or by Oquendo, would 
have carried the money in safety to Antwerp. But Philip 
wanted apparently to save a little expense. He paid for his 
penny-wise economy when his little packets were hunted into 
Southampton and Plymouth by pirates, and his treasure was 
seized by the Queen. The act was one which cannot be justified 
on any grounds, except by “the reason of State.” England and 
Spain were nominally at peace, but were in reality engaged in a 
war of intrigue and counter-intrigue, varied by armed attacks on 
one another, made by disavowable and disavowed agents. The 
taking of the money was Elizabeth's counter-stroke to the 
Spanish King’s intrigues with the Roman Catholics and the 
Queen of Scots, The English Government played its game with 
audacity and success, The loss of money reduced Philip, who 
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was always in financial difficulties, to impotence. He could only 
write feebly to the Duke of Alva asking whether he could not do 
something effectual; but the terrible Viceroy was at his wits’ 
end himself between mutinous troops and heretic rebels. It must 
also be acknowledged that Elizabeth had by far the easier game to 
play. The natural irresolution of Philip's character was at that 
time increased by the innumerable cal)s upon his resources from 
the Levant, France, the Low Countries, and America. 


The affairs of the Low Countries, of which this business of the 
seizure of the treasure was only a part, figure on every other 
page of this volume. It is curious to notice how Elizabeth was 
little by little forced into open intervention. At first the 
ambassadors speak only of the sympathy shown by the English 
heretics for the Flemish. Subscriptions are raised, largely by 
the clergy, and individuals go over to join the Prince of Orange. 
The Queen’s Government makes a pretence of repressing the 
manifestations of hostility to a friendly prince. Even at this 
stage, however, Elizabeth seems to have made the most of every 
excuse for complaining of Philip. Thus, she almost made a State 
matter of Gonzalo de Illescas’s Pontifical and Catholic History, 
which contained matter personally offensive to her. Don Diego 
de Guzman had need of all his tact to quiet her anger. He was 
provoked by the English complaint to say that, if he made a 
grievance and wrote to his King “of all the scurrilous things 
they say in this country about his Royal person, he should have 
to write nearly every day.” “I said,” he goes on, “that 
great princes, as they could not shut everybody’s mouth, 
had to content themselves with doing their duty, and taking no 
notice.” But Elizabeth had her grievance, and was resolute to 
make the most of it. The literary vanity of Dr. Gonzalo de 
Illescas must have been intensely flattered if he ever learnt how 
much trouble his Pontifical and Catholic History was destined to 
give Don Diego. Later, the English Government, as it became 
acquainted with the real weakness of Philip, grew more open in 
its support of the insurgents of the Low Countries, till at last 
the Queen read King Philip, in 1577, a lecture on his sins to his 
subjects. It is rather amusing to compare his answer in the 
instructions given to Don Bernardino de Mendoza. He insists 
much on his kindness to his misguided subjects of the Low 
Countries, and is sure that, if his dear sister of England will look 
at the facts, she will see that unpleasantnesses have only arisen 
because bad people have led them from the straight path. Eliza- 
beth’s course all through was thoroughly characteristic. It is 
obvious that she was very loth to help rebels, and we know that 
she detested the religious principles of the Protestant Nether- 
landers. But, in her fear of Philip, she was prepared to help 
them underhand, provided she could do it in a way she could 
disavow, if necessary. The force of circumstances compelled her 
to take an open part; but it was against the grain. Indeed, 
if anybody thinks that the English Government was more 
scrupulous than the Spanish in its choice of means, 
we recommend him to read the documents in this volume, 
which show how freely Cecil made use of agents provo- 
cateurs in order to worm out the secrets of Antonio de Guaras 
and the Roman Catholic plotters, and how coolly he lied when 
taxed with giving help to the King of Spain’s rebels. The fact 
is that both sides played the same game, but that the English 
played with more judgment and consistency of aim ; and also, we 
may add, with many circumstances in their favour. The success 
of Philip would have been a disaster, but it is none the less the 
case that he was beaten by his own arts. There are many notices 
of the English Roman Catholics, and of the vexations to which 
they were subjected. To judge from astory told of Roper, More’s 
son-in-law, it appears that they were generally able to escape by 
paying light fines, and taking oaths which they explained away to 
themselves in a manner the reverse of ingenuous. Notices of piracy 
are numerous, and always to the effect that it was rampant, and 
that the Queen’s Government tolerated it. We find mention of 
an account sent by the King of Spain giving his version of the 
attack on Hawkins at San Juan de Ulloa. This is a document 
which it would be interesting to possess, but it is not given—at 
least in this volume—and is, we presume, lost. 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 


Rulers of India—Sir Thomas Munro and the British Settlement 

of the Madras Presidency. By Joun Brapsnaw, M.A., 

L.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1894. 


epreretas MUNRO was never a diplomatist like Elphinstone 
or Malcolm ; but he was a great administrator and he served 
with distinction in more than one campaign. Probably he will 
‘be best known to posterity as the author of a system of land 
revenue the very opposite to that of the Upper or the Lower 


Ganges. From the earliest administration of the East India 
Company there has always been a fierce battle over the best way 
of assessing and collecting the public revenue derivable from 
land. Lord Cornwallis thought he had found a solution in giving 
permanent status to farmers of the revenue, and by stereotyping 
the privileges of territorial magnates like the Rajas of Nattore, 
Bishenpur, and Darbhanga. Afterwards the village communities 
found their supporters in such experts as Robert Bird and James 
Thomason. Between these two rival schools there arose a third, 
at the head of which stands Munro. Many and long were the 
paper controversies between the upholders of the Talukdar, of 
the co-parcenary communities, and of the individual Rayat. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more impolitic than to place all the 
agriculturists in North, Central, or Southern India under one 
legislative harrow. Yet this was actually attempted in the 
Madras Presidency, where at one time it was imagined that the 
revenue might be collected by huge Talukdars of the genuine 
Bengal type. From this we were saved by the example of 
Munro, by the inherent defects of the Cornwallis system and, 
finally, by the habitual caution of the Court of Directors. It 
must be remembered that acrimonious as were these contro- 
versies, the combatants were almost always agreed on one 
main point. There may have been disputes as to different 
revenue systems, and as to the respective merits of the judi- 
cial and the revenue line, so amusingly illustrated by Sir 
George Trevelyan—O si sic omnia—in his comedy of the 
Dawk Bungalow, now more than thirty years old. The Col- 
lector of the North-West Provinces, who was encamped for 
four months amongst Jats and Kurmis and knew all the 
difficulties about rents and payments, might sneer at his con- 
temporary in Lower Bengal who never asked any questions 
about defaulting landlords, but calmly put up the estate to 
public auction if the State dues were not forthcoming by sunset 
on acertain date. Both of these excellent officers might unite in 
denouncing Bombay as backward and Madras as “ benighted.” 
But all four were agreed that they were sent to India to govern 
it. Ifthey wrangled about Settlements, regular and summary, 
perpetual or for thirty years; if they thought the civil pro- 
cedure cumbrous and the criminal legislation insufficient and 
weak; if they wished, or did not wish, to employ native talent 
in higher posts and to select suitable candidates out of an 
assemblage of mere clerks or policemen; they would most pro- 
bably have derided any idea of making over independent 
executive functions to Hindus and Muhammadans, while none 
but Englishmen officered the British and native regiments, and 
civilians only reserved to themselves some few well-paid places 
as Commissioners of division, Secretaries, and Judges of the 
Superior Courts, The author of this memoir quotes a saying of 
Munro’s to the effect that you must carry the natives along with 
you and “ give them a share in your feelings, which can only be 
done by sharing theirs.” Quite so; but Munro would never have 
consented to displace the Englishman in favour of the Baboo. 


Thomas Munro was a Scotchman, the son of a Glasgow 
merchant. He was not of ancient lineage like Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, or like Malcolm the son of a landed proprietor in 
one of the wildest valleys of the South of Scotland. But he had 
all the best qualities of his race. Vigorous in frame, sound in 
judgment, rapid in conception and execution, capable of any 
amount of work in the field or at the desk, a good historian and 
a good linguist, he was just the man to win the confidence of 
the native population and to make them believe he was a Divine 
Avatar. Like Archbishop Whately, Dr. Arnold, and Dean 
Stanley, he thoroughly enjoyed the Waverley Novels, and in all 
the temptations and trials of Indian exile he seems to have 
lived a life of singular simplicity and purity. His public career 
in this memoir is divided into four parts. For the first twelve 
years he saw a good deal of active service in our campaigns 
against Haidar and Tipu. He was not actually present at the 
final reduction of Seringapatam, having been selected by Lord 
Cornwallis for civil duties in what was then known as the 
Baramahal. There, and in Kanara, and in the Ceded Districts, 
he acquired a familiarity with village customs, agriculture, wet 
and dry crops, rents, rights, exemptions, and privileges such as, 
if equalled, was not surpassed by the best men of the school of 
Lawrence and Montgomery. Some minds may be appalled and 
others may be fascinated by a system under which the British 
Government is a universal landlord, collecting rents from 
millions of cultivators in a dozen or more splendid districts. 
How this difficulty is overcome, and how the revenue is punc- 
tually paid, is not explained in this memoir as fully as we could 
have wished. It is, however, correctly stated that the Rayat is 
not subjected to the worry and annoyance of an annual Settle- 
ment. His distinct holding is registered. He is recognized as 
its proprietor; he can sublet, transfer, or mortgage it at plea- 
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sure; and when the Collector comes round the Rayat has only 
to say whether he wishes to add to or diminish the land for 
which he is responsible. More, we repeat, might have been 
made of this portion of Munro’s career, and some of the episodes 
which must have occurred in the pacification of a country 
rescued from the savage rule of Haidar would have imparted 
life and colour to the biography. Munro managed to return 
twice to England during his service. After his first holiday, 
which lasted for six years, he was sent out as President of a 
Judicial Commission, to inquire into the administration of jus- 
tice and the conduct of the police. It is an old story familiar 
to experts in any Indian Presidency. The police were corrupt 
and inefficient. The Civil Procedure was cumbrous. The native 
jadges were ill paid. The English judge was sometimes igno- 
rant of the internal economy of the village. That Munro 
effected some valuable reforms we do not doubt; but he had 
to encounter obstruction from the older race of civilians, 
and even from the Governor of Madras, whom he eventually 
succeeded. At the close of this inquiry Munro was given a com- 
mand in the Maratha and Pindari campaign of 1817. It was 
not ashigh as he hoped for, but it gave him an opportunity of 
showing how much could be done by a small force, well 
disciplined and weil commanded. Indeed, we are confident that 
had he not been so constantly employed in civil duties, he might 
have risen to eminence as a strategist and conqueror. Canning 
was not wrong in describing him as both statesman and soldier ; 
and it is interesting to know that Arthur Wellesley thcught it 
desirable to have Munro's opinion on the “operations” which 
“led,” as Mr. Gladstone might have said, to the battle of Argaum. 
Wellesley’s letter and Munro's candid opinion fill more than nine 
pages of print. 

The fourth and last period of Munro's career was passed as 
Governor of Madras. TIlere he was enabled to give valuable aid 
to Lord Amherst in the first Burmese war by “the despatch of 
troops, boats, transport, and supplies,” and his Minutes on various 
important questions, social and civil, show that he was fully 
alive to the dangers and trials which must beset all English 
rulers. He was all for the employment of Englishmen and 
natives in the duties for which they were respectively fitted, for 
maintaining indigenous institutions and usages, for giving natives 
better pay and higher offices and everything that can be con- 
ceded “ without endangering our ascendency,” for the retention 
of all military power in our own hands, and for education, 
although he had not the smallest hope that the character of the 
Hindu would thereby be elevated and changed. To the mischief 
ofa free and unfettered native press he was keenly alive, and 
altogether he seems to have been guided in his public measures 
by the kindest feelings to the native population, by a just esti- 
mate of their good and bad qualities, and by a firm determination 
to retain the upper hand. It is no disparagement of his seven 
years’ administration, marked by divers sound and solid measures, 
to say that had he never ruled at Guindy his memory would 
have been equally cherished by a vast community. Lord North- 
brook lately made the pertinent remark that ence outside the 
Maratha ditch or the Island of Bombay, and the ordinary native 
you meet will not be able to tell you the name of the Viceroy, of 
the Governor, or the Commander-in-Chief. To the Rayat the 
embodiment of British supremacy is the Magistrate-Collector. We 
are not surprised to hear that natives in the Ceded Districts still 
call their boys after Munro; that in one place he isstyled a Rishi 
or saint ; and that the highest compliment that can be paid to a 
modern civilian is to compare him to Munro Sahib. 

The death of the compiler of this memoir, in January 1894, 
must influence our criticism on the quality of his work. Mr. 
Bradshaw has written clearly and concisely, after considerable 
research and with a judicious use of ample materials. But we 
cannot help wishing that the biography had been entrusted to 
some civilian of practical experience in difficult revenue and judi- 
cial questions and in the general science of our Government, We 
could name at least one Madras public servant who would have 
given us, not perhaps a more accurate, but a more lively picture 
of the Scotchman who established a system by which a paternal 
British Government is landlord of some millions of Hindu 


feuars. 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF ROME. 


A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. By Evetyn Surrtey 
Suucksures, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of a Translation of Polybius, &c. With 
Maps and Plans. London: Macmillan & 


ras school of writers who taught us that kings and princes 
and ministers are naught while the people is everything, 
that wars are but disagreeable or discreditable episodes unworthy 


of more than passing notice, and that the only matters deserving 
serious study are the social development of a race and the growtli 
of representative instituticns, enjoyed for some time so marked 
an ascendency that it is refreshing to come upon a work like Mr, 
Shuckburgh’s History of Rome, which dwells mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, on the military records of the most fighting nation in 
history. The author, who winds up with the battle of Actium,. 
complains of having to compress the annals of seven centuries 
within some eight hundred pages, and he has only been able, it 
appears, to do justice to the warlike achievements of Rome by 
condensing, within the least possible compass, the political and 
constitutional topics which have almost engrossed the attention 
of some of his predecessors. That is at once the merit and the 
limitation of his work. It cannot be regarded as a complete 
history of Rome; it wants to be supplemented by more detailed 
explanations and discussions of the domestic events—the evolu- 
tion, sometimes gradual and at other times rapid, the revolutions 
and reactions—which account for the fascination that Roman 
history exercises on those who have neither taste nor aptitude for 
the comprehension of wars and battles. Of Sulla and Cesar, as 
men of war, we are presented by Mr. Shuckburgh with adequate 
likenesses; but of Sulla the Reactionary and Cesar the Demo- 
cratic Tory, we obtain from these pages no more than a glimpse, 
while the Gracchi and Cicero are but faint and fleeting images, 
What we are told of the political changes at successive epochs ir, 
no‘doubt, correct and quite up to the modern ideas of Roman 
history ; but in emphasis, as well as in bulk, such topics are 
treated as if they were but second-rate in importance. Mr. 
Shuckburgh has, no doubt, been working in the right direction ;. 
history, after all, is history, not a string of illustrations for poli- 
tical philosophy. But he has gone, we think, a little too far in 
this practical protest of his against the method of the disserta- 
tion-and-discussion school. In the subsequent and enlarged 
edition which will, no doubt, be called for, it is for 
him to consider whether he should fill out and lay stress upon 
subjects which he has at present attenuated or minimized. Asa 
book for boys—the best boys in a good school—this History of 
Rome is admirable in the thoroughness and thoughtfulness with 
which it expounds the conquering mission of the Senate and 


People of Rome. 


The other, and hardly a less merit, is the lucidness and attrac- 
tiveness of the style. Mr. Shuckburgh writes like a modern war 
correspondent who had enjoyed a liberal education. Of Claudius 
Marcellus, a great soldier, if not a great man, he says that his 
merits were very early depreciated because he belonged to a 
school that was already old-fashioned. He was rough, he was 
cruel, and he did not dabble in art and letters; his trade was 
fighting, and he understood it. If he did not beat Hannibal, he 
always managed to evoid defeat himself. “If he did not win a 
Zama, neither did he lose a Canne, A Roman general who ina 
contest with Hannibal left the result only doubtful did in effect 
win a victory. For to Hannibal time and impression were every- 
thing. If he was to have any hope of keeping his position in 
Italy, his career of victory must be unbroken, Every month 
which saw him at a standstill encouraged cities to fall off, 
diminished an army which was hardly ever recruited from home, 
and brought him nearer to the end of his resources. Certainly 
the so-called victory on the third day’s fighting at Canusium was 
such that the victor had to let the conquered general move off 
unopposed, and was obliged to shut himself up within walls for 
the remainder of the season. Still, Hannibal did withdraw for 
the time, and made no further attack. He had destroyed no 
Roman army and gained no fresh adherent.” 


As to the pass in the Alps by which Hannibal entered Italy 
Mr. Shuckburgh declares that we cannot reach absolute confi- 
dence. But he strongly inclines to the theory that the Cartha- 
ginian general “crossed the Isdre, and continued to ascend the 
Rhone to a point somewhat above Vienne, and thence commenced 
the ascent with the Mont du Chat, following a track which would 
lead him over the Little St. Bernard into the Val d’ Aosta.” This, 
Mr. Shuckburgh thinks, was the view of Polybius, whose autho- 
rity he treats with deserved respect, and who counts for much more 
than Livy. For Livy does not appear to have had any personal 
familiarity with the region. Polybius, it is true, has not described 
the pass in such a way as to insure recognition ; but “this is not 
very wonderful if we reflect what a crossing of the Alps must 
have been before mountain roads were made, and without maps 
or compass.” Another point which Mr. Shuckburgh makes is, 
that Hannibal did not eventually follow the track which he had 
originally selected. He had therefore to trust to strange guides 
instead of those whom he had brought with him, and the diffi- 
culties he encountered proved greater than he had anticipated. 
“The presence of Scipio near Marseilles was unexpected, and 
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caused him to go further north, and his actual route seems to 
have been suggested by the Allobroges.” 

Mr. Shuckburgh avowedly bases his work on the ancient au- 
thorities, and though he wisely abstains from foot-notes that 
would make the book deterrent in appearance to all but the most 
earnest students, he has certainly increased its practical value by 
appending to each of his chapters the names of the classical 
writers who have been laid more or less under contribution, so 
that those who choose may refer to the original. With regard to 
the earlier history, partly traditional and partly legendary, he is 
not afraid of the imputation of credulousness, The great genius 
of Niebuhr is, he says, “ almost a warning against the construction 
of history by arbitrary selection of what to believe or disbelieve 
among a number of facts resting on precisely the same authority,” 
and he declines to follow Lewis and Ihne in their “summary re- 
jection of all history up to, and often beyond, the time of Pyrrhus.” 
The test of truth is not an author's idea of what is probable or 
improbable. “No doubt human nature is the same now as 
it was two thousand years ago; but human knowledge is not 
the same, and we must sometimes admit that men acted then as 
they would not act to-day.” With a touch of gentle satire Mr. 
Shuckburgh adds that even now the unreasonableness of a 
measure is not a complete security against its being adopted. 

Acting on the principle of judicious reserve thus laid down, 
Mr. Shuckburgh relates—without prejudice—the once accepted 
traditions of the early history of Rome, and, in default of an 
ascertained chronology, he assents to the canonical date for the 
foundation of the city. There is, he points out, a rough agree- 
ment—at least there is no great variety or wide discrepancy—in 
the calculations of the Greek and Roman antiquaries and 
annalists. The Greek reckoning was based on the coincidence 
of Roman events with the eponymous archons of Athens, the 
Olympian victors, or the priestesses of Here at Argos, or by 
reference to the fall of Troy; and the general result was to refer 
the foundation of Rome to Bc. 751, though Timeeus put it in the 
thirty-eighth year before the first Olympiad (nc. 813), while 
Polybius, “apparently on the authority of documents in the 
custody of the Pontifices,” arrived at 751 as the date. The 
Romens, reckoning by the names of the Consuls, would have 
proceeded on more solid ground if it had not unfortunately 
happened that between the expulsicn of Tarquin and the year 
390 B.c. the Fasti were “neither certain nor regular.” If 
510 B.C. is accepted as the date of the regifugium, we get 754 B.C. 
Cato, on a different system, fixed on 752 B.c.; while Varro, 
followed by Cicero and Atticus, succeeded, for official as well as 
antiquarian purposes, in establishing the date as 753 B.c. 

Mr. Shuckburgh does not (as why should he?) disdain to 
enliven his narrative with the characteristic stories handed 
down—some, perhaps, invented, and most of them, probably, 
improved—by the Latin writers. When the Temple of Jupiter, 
in the Capitol, was to be consecrated by the Consul Horatius, the 
friends of his colleague, Valerius—who was absent on the 
Veientine war—were annoyed that their patron should be 
deprived of his share in the honourable ceremony. They, there- 
fore, had a message given to Horatius, just as he was about to 
utter the solemn prayer of consecration, that his son had died. 
Such was the stoicism of the hero—it was a virtue which the 
Romans admired perhaps more than they practised—that he 
“did not remove his hand or turn his face from the temple, but, 
bidding the messenger take an order back for his son’s funeral, 
went on with the ceremony unmoved.” The history which 
leaves out all these personal incidents—even if, like modern 
gossip about men and women of the day, they reflect the 
narrator's mind more than the character of the person they refer 
to—would be a tame and unsuggestive record. 

There is no ready means of illustrating within a brief space— 
‘so We must ask our readers to take on testimony, until they can 
verify for themselves—the care and skill with which in the 
accounts of battles and wars the author has selected and arranged 
the materials he has taken from the ancient historians. They 
will see for themselves the literary art, and—we had almost 
written—the military insight which are employed in harmonizing 
what is discordant and in framing a continuous, intelligible, 
and always interesting story, in spite of the many difficulties 
presented and the numerous gaps left by writers who were occa- 
sionally careless, and often, by no fault of their own, unable to 
‘obtain authentic and first-hand information on the events they 
were describing. 

There is one failing—on the whole an amiable failing—which 
asserts itself in Mr. Shuckburgh’s work. He is over-apt to 
moralize without quite sufficient grounds to support his judgment. 
Speaking, for instance, of the severe and exceptional measures 
adopted by the Senate against the Catilinarian conspirators— 
who richly deserved all they got—he comments on it as a perilous 


example in illegality. “The inviolability of a magistrate was set 
at naught in the person of Lentulus, by means of a forced abdica- 
tion ; the Senate had lent its authority to the Consul in breaking 
the law and usurping the functions of the Courts.” Let that 
pass. But we are also told that “the time was soon to come 
when hundreds of these Optimates, and Cicero himself, were to 
reap as they had sown, and perish by the sword which they had 
drawn.” Does Mr. Shuckburgh mean that, if these scoundrels had 
been more scrupulously or more timidly treated, they and their 
associates, when they had got the upper hand, would have returned 
the compliment by keeping strictly within the limits of the laws 
and the Constitution? Would Cicero’s life have been 

by Antonius if the conspirators had been accorded the clemency 
demanded by Cesar? If that is not Mr. Shuckburgh’s meaning 
his moral falls to the ground; if it is, we recommend him to 
revise his judgment. Nor is this a solitary instance of somewhat 
hasty generalization. In writing about Appius Claudius Cecus, 
he says that it is difficult to assign a motive for his policy, “as in 
the case of other aristocrats who promoted popular measures.” 
The motives are clear enough, though they may be “ mixed,” and 
not altogether noble. Again, he writes of the system of domestic 
slavery at Rome as if it were one of unmixed cruelty, caprice, 
and oppression. The hardships and the injustice we have no 
desire to extenuate; but they were mitigated, not only by self- 
interest and public opinion, but in some degree by law, and greatly 
by the fact that the clever or deserving slave could, and often 
did, win his way to freedom. It was a hard lot in many cases, 
but it was not a hopeless one. 


CHINA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


China and her Neighbours. By R. Guypry, 
Chapman & Hall. 


ae work appeared at a most opportune moment. For many 

years no such interest has been aroused in the affairs 
of the extreme East as has been excited by late events. Every 
now and again a missionary or two has been murdered in 
China, but we have become so habituated to this expression 
of the anti-foreign hatred of the people, that, beyond a question 
or two in the House of Commons, no particular notice is 
taken of it; and the only person really disturbed by the cir- 
cumstance is the unfortunate Minister of the Power concerned 
at Pekin, who is bound for form’s sake to protest ugainst it, but 
who knows (and the Chinese are equally well-informed) that his 
instructions forbid his going beyond a paper remonstrance, and 
compel him to be content with the now well-recognized formula 
of asum paid down to the relatives of the murdered man or 
men, and the punishment of some unfortunate coolie, who is put 
forward as the perpetrator of the crime. 

But the onslaught of France on Siam in the first place, 
and the Corean war in the second, have aroused our suscepti- 
bilities. The seizure of a vast stretch of territory belonging to a 
friendly Power, and the threatened interference with the great 
mercantile route between Siam and South-Western China, have 
brought to our consciousness the danger of allowing France to 
have a free hand in territories where complete liberty of trade is 
so essential toour commerce. Mr. Gundry tells us once more how, 
since the reign of Louis XVI., the French have never ceased to 
dream of establishing an empire in the East, which might serve 
as a counterweight to our possessions in Asia. We will not 
follow Mr. Gundry in his account of the details connected with 
this proud aspiration. They are extremely interesting, and will 
well repay a careful study; but on the present occasion we will 
content ourselves with reminding our readers that, having esta- 
blished themselves in Saigon in 1859, the French extended their 
conquests to Tonquin, and eventually to the whole Empire of 
Annam, It might be thought that a territory extending ever an 
area of more than 100,000 square miles might have satisfied even 
Gallic ambition. But, far from this being the case, it only 
whetted the appetite of the aggressors for further conquests. 

In the East it is never difficult for a neighbouring Power to 
establish a right, doubtful or otherwise, to coveted territory. 
Boundaries are invariably ill defined, and titles to possession are 
sadly wanting in authentic accuracy. Between Annam and Siam 
lies the country of Cambodia, which is chiefly remarkable for the 
unwarlike tendencies of the people, and for the vast sculptural 
ruins which render interesting, though they can no longer adorn, 
the sites of cities which have passed away. This helpless king- 
dom bas, like Belgium, been the battle-ground for its more 
powerful neighbours. At one time a Siamese army and at 
another the forces of Annam have overrun its peaceful fields and 
undefended cities. Each in turn has compelled it to assume the 
part of a tributary ; and, like a shuttlecock, it has been thrown 
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alternately into the possession of the two Powers. Of late years 
the advantage has lain with Siam; and though Cambodia has 
periodically presented tribute at the Courts of Bangkok and Hué, 
no doubt has been raised as to the suzerainty of the King of 
Siam. In Asia the payment of tribute does not imply the same 
relative positions which the idea of the relationship conveys to 
us. Numberless instances might be given of nations having paid 
tribute to two or more powerful neighbours at the same time. 
Corea, for example, until lately, paid tribute both to Yedo and 
Pekin, as did also the Lewchew Islands ; but these double duties 
raised no difficulty when it became necessary to determine which 
influence should be supreme. When, therefore, the French found 
themselves in possession of Annam, they inherited an Empire which 
had no claim, either by right or by might, over Cambodia. The 
past relations of the two countries, however, furnished the French 
with an excuse which, as Siam was weak, they found convenient 
to adopt. By gradual encroachments they made themselves practi- 
cally masters of the kingdom of King Norodom. In 1867 they 
established a protectorate over his realm, and in 1886 gave us an 
object lesson in Home Rule by granting that inestimable privilege 
to the Cambodian people. As if still further to instruct us in this 
policy, they kept the customs in their own hands, exactly as Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to do in the case of Ireland, Finality, under 
such a system, was impossible. Constant friction occurred be- 
tween the French and the native authorities, and the consequent 
irritation was intensified by the efforts made by the King of Siam 
to preserve his sovereign rights over the neighbouring State. Like 
the will of Peter the Great, the scheme of establishing an empire 
in South-Eastern Asia has for two centuries haunted the dreams 
of French politicians and adventurers It was the fact that French 
emissaries were intriguing at the Court of King Thebaw which 
precipitated our annexation of Upper Burma; and, influenced by 
the same spirit of reckless aggression, they were led to take the 
final step of incorporating Cambodia—a country occupying an 
area of over 32,000 square miles—with their new possessions. 

But this was-not all. Ever since the expedition of Monsieur 
Garnier up the Mekong River the idea has found favour with his 
countrymen that that river, like Tonquin and Annam, should 
become French property. For this idea there was no more 
justification than there would be for a claim to the Rhine from 
its source to its mouth on the part of either Germany or France. 
But right and equity have not largely entered into the calculations 
of the French in their dealings with the peoples of South-Eastern 
Asia, The fact that the Mekong might be made to form a valuable 
trade route to South-Western China was enough in their opinion 
to justify them in laying claim to it. In their Republico-Imperial 
eyes, however, the possession of the river would be comparatively 
valueless unless they were masters of at least one of its banks. 
That northward from Cambodia it ran through Siamese territory 
as far as the Chinese frontier in no way modified the French views 
and intentions. A river is notoriously an imperfect frontier, and 
although Annam possessed an ideal boundary in the shape of a 
lofty range of mountains which runs from its northern frontier to 
the extreme south, the French determined to substitute the river 
for it, and to make their own the plain which occupies the inter- 
vening territory. This plain belonged to Siam by an indefeasible 
right, and was garrisoned by troops from Bangkok. By no pre- 
tence, therefore, could France make out a plausible claim to it. 
Nor, to do them justice, did they attempt to do so, Might is 
always stronger than right, and the advance of French troops was 
the signal for the withdrawal of the Siamese outposts. Even the 
long-suffering Siamese felt, however, disinclined to yield place 
without some faint show of resistance, and skirmishes occurred 
which were accompanied by a trifling loss of life on the side of the 
French. Though doubtless regretted by the authorities, this cir- 
cumstance was seized upon as a plea for making further demands 
upon Siam. As the Intransigeant, a Saigon newspaper, admitted, 
“ We are going to Siam under pretence of avenging an insult; but 
really with the idea of making a new conquest.” 

How far this new conquest would have extended if it had not 
been for the attitude adopted by Lord Rosebery must remain 
doubtful; but the first claim advanced by the French was the 
recognition of the rights of Annam and Cambodia (in other words, 
of France) to the left bank of the Mekong and the islands. The 
monstrous nature of this demand will be understood when it is 
remembered that Cambodia extends no further north than tbe 
thirteenth degree of latitude, and that from that to latitude 
twenty-three—at which point the river issues from Chinese terri- 
tury—the French have no possible right or title to an inch of 
ground. The position was complicated by the fact that when, 
in delimiting the Burmese frontier, it was found that it in- 
cluded a State on the left bank of the Mekong, we ceded that 
territory to Siam, on the condition that it should never be 
handed over to any other foreign Power. The demand advanced by 


France included this province, and, in defence of British interests, 
Lord Rosebery interposed with the now classical cry of “ Hands 
off!” Being, however, unable to hold its own against its aggressive 
neighbour, Siam agreed to cede the left bank of the river as far 
north as the eighteenth degree of Jatitude. This is how the 
matter stands at present, and the whole course of events furnishes 
an instructive chapter of history for all those interested in the 
development of British commerce. It cannot be too often re- 
peated that wherever the French flag flies British commerce is 
hampered and laid under grave fiscal disabilities. It is notorious 
that French commerce in the East is infinitesimally small. While, 
as Mr. Gundry tells us, eighty-seven per cent. of the whole 
shipping which entered and cleared at Bangkok in 1892 was 
British, “ French interests were represented by one steamer which 
runs monthly between Saigon and Bangkok, and which carried 
last year cargo to the value of 8,000/.—less than half per cent.. 
of the whole trade.” In Tonquin and Annam about the same 
proportions hold good, and it may well be doubted whether the 
effect of the new French annexations will not be to paralyse the 
local trade, which, however limited, has been hitherto carried on 
under the more liberal administration of Siam. 


We have epitomized Mr. Gundry’s essays on Siam and An- 
nam; but other essays are of equal importance, and forcibly 
illustrate the dangers which threaten China on her northern and 
southern boundaries. The advance of Russia over the Siberian 
frontiers ; the scientific expeditions which haunt the provinces of 
Tibet ; and the alarming progress made by Russian Uhlans on 
the Pamirs, with the neighbourhood of the French on the frontier 
of the province of Kwangsi, all constitute a situation which 
creates a perpetual tremor among the Ministers of the Tsungli 
Yamén. Those officials are well aware that it is due to British 
influence alone that these two Powers have not already grasped 
territories which are temptingly within their reach. On all 
these points Mr. Gundry gives full and accurate information, 
and we cordially recommend his book to all those who are 
interested in British trade in the East, 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


1 Year amongst the Persians. By Epwarv 8. Brownz, London - 
Adam & Charles Black, 

The Land of Poco Tiempo. By Cuartes F, Lumais. London: 
Sampson Low & Co, 

A Lotus-Eater in Capri. By Watters. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 


HOUGH Mr. Browne has a pleasant literary style, he must 

be too intelligent a man to believe that his volume on the 
Persians will be popular reading. It is far too bulky for that, 
and he has deliberately overweighted his travels with a wide 
variety of disquisitions on the religion, language, culture, &c., 
of a remarkable and interesting nation. The modern monarchy 
rests upon the ruins of mighty empires. Everywhere the 
traveller comes upon the stupendous remains of the past which 
the reckless vandalism of the present has damaged, but cannot 
obliterate. The Government is an absolute autocracy, tempered 
by revolution, conspiracy, and terror of assassination. The 
Satraps of provinces exercise unlimited power, and do as they 
please for the time with the persons and property of their sub- 
jects. So far they are restrained by the knowledge that they 
have enemies and backbiters at the Court; and if they get 
notoriously bloated by incessant bloodsucking, they risk suborna- 
tion, condemnation, and the confiscation of their gains. The 
present Shah, who has expanded his mind by travel, is tolerably 
enlightened and fairly mild of mood. But he lets the law and 
immemorial custom take their course, and both are dbomin- 
ably cruel. There is a horrible account of the excruciating 
tortures to which the propagators of a new and heterodox 
creed were subjected; and gross injustice is being continu- 
ally perpetrated through the connivance and corruption of his 
Ministers. His own conduct is capricious in the extreme, and 
he is naturally suspicious and distrustful. His second son 
had proved an exceptionally good and popular governor in the 
important districts confided to his charge. The prince received 
a courteous invitation to Teheran, where he was politely degraded 
as the reward of exceptionally good eervice to the State. We 
all remember the little youth whom the Shah brought in his 
suite to England. The child of a poor shepherd, he was en- 
couraged to take precedence over the highest dignitaries, and 
lucrative posts were bestowed upon his ignorant relatives. The 
aristocratic Persians have both the pride of learning and the 
pride of birth; and the disgust of statesmen and courtiers was 
intense. One day the boy, in sheer thoughtlessness, did some- 
thing to shake the nerves of the Shah, Forthwith ‘he was sent 
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back to his mountains, naked ashe had come, sans bag and 
baggage, and probably it was a happy accident for him. For had 
he survived his master, while still in favour, he would have 
‘tumbled from a greater height, and would assuredly have broken 
his neck in the fall. Each of the Ministers may go his own way, 
and each generally does his best to cross his colleagues. There 
‘is a queer story of a quarrel between the Minister of Public Works 
and the Postmaster-General, which resulted in two roads, nearly 
parallel, being made in a land which is otherwise almost roadless. 
Indeed, the recent reforms in travelling introduced, or attempted, 
have been of doubtful benefit to travellers. The Oriental caravan- 
serai system is in full force. So far as shelter and ample accom- 
modation go, those massive buildings, often dating from remote 
antiquity, left little to desire. Of course the wayfarer has to 
forage for his own food, find his own bedding, and cleanse his 
own quarters. He knows what he must not expect, and the 
charges are next to nothing. But now in some of the districts 
near the capital the caravanserai has been superseded by the 
mockery of an hotel, where the accommodation is execrable, where 
the charges are extortionate, and where the supercilious attendants 
expect to be tipped. Happily the Englishman may now on 
the main line of traffic be hospitably entertained by the officials 
of the Telegraph Company, who are delighted to welcome a 
countryman, and appear to keep open house for all comers. 


But Persia is emphatically a country of hospitality. Mr. 
Browne had half-mastered the language beforehand, and, having 
brought good introductions, was passed on from city to city. 
He gives rose-coloured accounts of pleasant dinner-parties, though 
the actual dinner is despatched rather quickly, and conviviality 
is toned down by the vases of iced sherbet taking the place of 
our wine-decanters. But these gatherings are feasts of reason 
and flows of soul, where the talk is apt to soar into ethereal 
regions, where there is a running fire of brilliant repartee, and 
where the guests, who can often improvise themselves, have all 
the famous poets at their finger-ends, from Hafiz downwards. 
Seriously speaking, the width and diffusion of culture under so 
capricious a tyranny is a very remarkable phenomenon. It is 
jess surprising that the Persians should seek the consolations of 
religion under temporal oppression and affliction. Religion or 
fanaticism is everywhere in the ascendant. The feuds of the two 
great Mohammedan sects are notorious; the true believer will 
make any sacrifice to lay his bones in the sacred soil of Kerbela, so 
that coffin-carrying is the most profitable business of the trans- 
port service; and we have already alluded to the heroic sufferings 
of the Babi martyrs, a sect that seems to approximate to the best 
of the Christians in the elevation and liberality of its tenets. 
Moreover, Mr. Browne has much to say about the devoted 
followers of Zoroaster and of the Yezidis, who pay homage to 
the Devil in their anxiety to hedge against all eventualities. Had 


‘he listened to the earnest warnings of his muleteers, he would 


have often made considerable détours through comparatively im- 
practicable country. For there are valleys notoriously haunted by 
ghouls and afrits; as there are waterless solitudes where, in the 
silence of the night, you may listen to the wailing of the rest- 
less dead. More material nuisances were the scorpions and 
tarantulas, which swarmed in the crevices of some of his sleep- 
ing chambers, and whose bites were sure to cause lingering illness, 
if they did not prove positively fatal. Mr. Browne’s book 
may not be popular reading, but till he is superseded by 
some equally accomplished traveller, it will be the standard work 
on Persia and the Persians. 


A year ago Mr. Lummis told the tale of his “Tramp” across 
the American continent, and a very entertaining tale it was. In 
the present volume he pushes his adventures into New Mexico, 
and gives picturesque descriptions of the scenery and inhabitants 
of a singularly picturesque country. The pity is that he has 
adopted a picturesque style which demands a continual strain 
on the intellect. We are troubled in following him in his 
lofty flights, and are irritated by perpetual conundrums in 
phraseology. Nevertheless, the book is extremely interesting; 
and it is lavishly illustrated by admirable photographs, for, in 
Yankee language, “he took his camera along.” Everywhere he 
came upon the traces of the extinct Spanish civilization. He 
divides the present population into three typical races—the 
Pueblo Indians, the Navajo Indians, and the degenerate de- 
scendants of the Spanish colonists, who are “ ignorant as slaves 
and more courteous than kings, poor as Lazarus and hospitable as 
Croesus.” What struck him most in the way of buildings was 
the fantastic effects of the terraced architecture of the Pueblos, 
and the commanding situation of their towns or villages. For 
the central plateau of New Mexico is a wild congeries of voleanic 
rock and lava precipices; so that these mountain towns are 
impregnable natural fortresses, with a sheer drop of several 
thousand feet into the rugged abysses by which they are encircled. 


It may be supposed that the landscapes are sterile as they 
are savage; but Mr. Lummis found continual delight in 
the changing lights which lent expression to their features. As 
for Acoma, which he calls the “city in the sky,” it is “a 
dizzy air island above the plain—a stone table upheld by ineffable 
precipices.” The inhabitants seem to have taken certain traits 
in their character from the terrors of their abodes, and nothing 
can be more repulsive than some of their religious rites. There 
is a confraternity of “ Penitent Brothers,” who are governed by 
secret rules of their own, holding the laws of the country in 
supreme contempt, and they vie with each other in the severities of 
their self-inflicted torture. Contrary to most authorities, Mr, 
Lummis holds that the Spanish-Mexicans are no cowards ; though 
we should fancy their courage is that of the coyote who will die 
without a growl when he is run down and cornered. And he 
describes the Apache as the best and hardest irregular cavalry in 
the world, supping luxuriously on rattlesnake when nothing 
more savoury is to be had, riding their broncos till they break 
down, and then cutting them up in strips to be sun-dried, and as 
shifty in their tactics as they are headlong in their charges. As 
he puts it, in the last campaign, a handful of four and thirty 
men, encumbered by thrice as many women and children, 
successfully defied for a year and a halt the power of a nation of 
60,000,000, not to mention Mexico. And for every brave who 
was killed, they took five and twenty scalps of the white 
soldiery. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Walters is passionately in love 
with the island of Circe, and he elmost persuades us of the plea- 
sures of a lotus-eating life. But, for our part, we would rather 
look at Capri than live in it; for at the best, and with all its 
beauties, the residents are but prisoners at large. Of Tiberius, 
who retired thither for reasons of his own, Mr. Walters has much 
to say, and he tells the story of that most remarkable man pic- 
turesquely. His memory is still kept fresh by the massive ruins 
or Titanic foundations that crown each commanding eminence. 
Like all the volcanic islands of the Neapolitan Gulf, Capri is a 
strange blending of barrenness and exuberant fertility. Mr. 
Walters paints with a facile brush the villages smothered in their 
vines and olives, the clifis garlanded with groves of the orange 
and the lemon, and the gorgeous bloom of the natural shrubberies, 
As to the charms of the women, he says they have been ex- 
aggerated by the painters and poets, and we quite agree with 
him. How can the maids and matrons be graceful when from 
time immemorial they have been toiling up their precipices bending 
beneath baskets of fish and weighty burdens of stone? But the 
men are stalwart and handsome, and on the whole have a jolly 
time of it. They either cast their nets in their own waters or go 
further afield to the sponge- or coral-fishing. Coin is scarce on 
the isle, though food and wine are abundant. But Mr. Walters 
calls attention to the strange and unfair distribution of the octrot 
duties under the new régime. The inhabitants of the low-lying 
seaport of Capri are taxed heavily for everything except bread, 
and are actually mulcted in twopence for each bottle of their 
country wine ; whereas their neighbours in the little hill-town of 
Anacapri pay nothing at all to the Excise. The two communities 
have always been at bitter feud, which may explain why the 
one place is not deserted for the other, After describing the 
antiquarian topography, the grottoes, and other natural curiosities, 
and the daring surprise by the French in the reign of Murat, 
which is one of the most romantic episodes in Dumas’s Speronare, 
Mr. Walters makes his moan over impending changes. Already 
the steamers from Naples, in the season, bring a daily invasion 
of German shopkeepers, and there is a scheme for the erection of 
a many-storied hotel on heights to be scaled by a funicular 
railway. 


THE NEW LOCKE, 


Locke's Essay concerning Human Understanding. Edited by 
A. OC. Fraser, Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 


it has for many years been surprising that no critical edition of 

the Essay concerning Human Understanding has been at the 
disposal of the student of philosophy. Nor has the fact been 
made much more intelligible by the strong set of philosophical 
doctrine and taste during this century against Locke's views. 
For the German philosophies, good and bad, at the feet of which 
English philosophy has during that period been, for the most 
part, content to sit, were admittedly revulsions from Locke's 
doctrines in the form which they finally took from Hume ; and it 
was distinctly unphilosophical to content oneself—as the late Mr. 
Green, for instance, did—with carefully studying Hume, while 
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simply poohpoohing or elaborately misrepresenting Locke. A 
very little thought might have shown any one that, however 
limited and insufficient Locke may have been (and Philosophy 
imows there was plenty both of limit and of insufficiency in 
him !), it was impossible for a man to dominate, as he did, the 
whole philosophical thought of a century so much given to such 
thought as the eighteenth ; to be the master of three such men 
as Berkeley, Hume, and Condillac ; to be, if only by revulsion, a 
main originating cause of Kant, and yet to be simply negligible. 
We may add to this that Locke was distinctly in need of the 
editor and commentator. The editions of the Essay, which he 
altered considerably, had never been properly collated, while the 
deliberately unscholastic and unmethodical cast of it makes the 
commentator very necessary indeed. 


All this work, which has so long waited for a workman, 
Professor Fraser has now done in a manner befitting his previous 
work as editor of Berkeley. And we own ourselves very sorry 
that the already referred to labour of Mr. Green on Hume should 
make improbable, if not impossible, the completion of these two 
labours by a third, and companion, edition of the third great 
English philosopher of the eighteenth century. Professor Fraser 
indulges little in ‘polemic, but a brief phrase in his preliminary 
remarks that Mr. Green, “ notwithstanding the anachronism, has 
subjected the Essay to the canons of Neo-Hegelian dialectic,” 
Appears to us as neat and complete a piece of reasonable, if slightly 
sarcastic, reprobation as we have recently read. All criticism, 
we fear, is but too apt to neglect what we may call the question 
of jurisdiction ; and to submit the thing or person criticized to 
the operation of axioms and postulates, methods and terminology, 
which it or he would not, and in some cases could not, admit. 
But there is nowhere so much danger of this, and it is nowhere so 
common, as in the case of philosophical subjects; and the conse- 
quence is that we often find examinations made and judgments 
passed of which it is hardly too much to say that they proceed 
very much as if an addition sum in grammes were expected to 
give a true result, without adjustment, in grains, 


There is nothing of this sort in Professor Fraser’s book. He 
hes begun with considerable, but by no means too voluminous, 
prolegomena, dealing successively with the general character and 
philosophical position of the Essay, the life of its author (a short 
but sufficient sketch), and then the contents of the book itself. 
And he has followed this up by a text and commentary, the latter 
giving not merely the variations of the different editions, but 
explanations where necessary of Locke's frequently vacillating and 
obscure phraseology, notes of the objections taken by contempo- 
rary and other critics, and an ample but not excessive chain of 
reference to parallel passages. Both in establishing his text and 
in shaping his commentary he has given great and just weight to 
the French version of Coste, who was Locke’s own amanuensis, 
who appears to have taken great trouble to discuss debatable 
passages with his employer, and whose version contains certain 
passages which are not found in any earlier English edition. 
What may be called the original part of the commentary presents, 
of course, divers temptations. It is impossible for a philosophical 
commentator to avoid a certain amount of controversy with his 
author, unless he is a mere hierophant, a mere admiring chorus ; 
he will have sometimes to discuss what the oracle means, some- 
times to point out that perhaps it did not itself quite know what 
it meant, sometimes to demonstrate that it was wrong. And it is 
notorious that some commentators have used, not to say abused, 
these opportunities to such an extent that the text is quite 
overrun with their comment. Professor Fraser has not done 
this. He has never mistaken a note for a treatise, or confused 
his mission of explaining the ideas of Mr. Locke with a mission 
of setting forth those of Mr. Fraser. Yet we have seldom in 
reading come across any passage which seemed really noteworthy 
and which the Professor has not annotated. And, though the 
Essay has often met with the disdain of professional philosophers 
as being exoteric, vernacular, and rudimentary, there are 
probably not many writers who require such a commentary more 
than Locke. 


That he deserves, as well as requires it, no really competent 
critic, even if his ideas differ from Locke's as widely as we 
confess ours do, can dream of denying. No man could pos- 
sibly exercise the influence which, as we have said, Locke 
exercised, and not deserve the closest attention. Evenif it be 
said that he did nothing but express the mind and tendency of 
his contemporaries and the next two generations, this is a curse 
which is considerably more complimentary than most blessings. 
Yet the study of Locke is by no means so easy as it looks. His 
style, though ugly and slipshod, is still very easy to read; and 
the designed avoidance (even as some think, with apparent 
iastice, the positive ignorance) of technical phrase and jargon, 


together with the direct appeal to the plain man and the common 
sense, interpose no obstacle to apparent comprehension. Nothing 
is more curious than to compare Locke with Bacon, who, after 
exhausting his vials of contempt on the Schoolmen, constructed a 
language of his own nearly as intricate as theirs and far more 
delusively coloured ; or with Hobbes, whose scholastic education 
revenges his despised masters by prompting him to use the 
strictest forms of definition, and to proceed by the most formal 
stages of argument. 

But this apparently level ground is by no means free from 
traps and gaps, from slippery places and stumbling-blocks. In 
the first place, the necessary defect of Locke's quality of thought 
and speech was a certain ambiguity both in speech and in thought. 
From the very first all readers of some philosophical faculty, even 
if of no great philosophical experience, have detected the weak 
point of the Essay—the “knot,” as Leibnitz called it, the fallacy 
that Norris almost immediately after its publication detected 
with more acuteness than he showed skill in exposing it. The 
doctrine of innate ideas which Locke attacks, as has been again 
and again pointed out, never was held in the form in which he 
refutes it by anybody but a dunce ora bedlamite. That ideas 
may be innate in a latent, dormant, and potential form is a posi- 
tion which he never fully meets, and to a great extent seems 
entirely to ignore, though he sometimes makes statements which 
come perilously near to an admission of the possibility. And 
this famous and central fallacy is only the most prominent among 
the many smaller slips which abound in the Essay. The curious 
and famous irrelevancy of the examples heaped up in the first 
book as to the difference of human notions on the same point 
may, indeed, have been due partly to the desire to make the book 
readable, partly to the real and genuine interest which was then 
beginning to be generally taken as to the ways of foreign nations 
and savage tribes. But only very hardy defenders of Locke can 
see in it anything but a prolonged ignoratio elenchi, It has been 
pointed out that his own use of the term “common sense” goes 
very dangerously near to upsetting his whole contention; while, 
as Professor Fraser shows in many of his notes, Locke's moral 
and religious principles were also continually getting him into 
difficulties, from which some of his followers escaped (in a way 
which would have been very distasteful to him, but which was 
more logical than his own) by sacrificing the principles to the 
system, 

Yet, for all these faults, the study of Locke can never be 
obsolete. Of his strictly philosophical importance we have said 
enough, It is simple truth that, for a century, most European 
thought either obediently formed itself into channels for his 
current, or deliberately attempted to dam its flow. But in 
England, and not merely in England (for he was widely 
read at first hand, and more widely at second, in France), he did 
much more than form merely philosophical thought. He was 
read in the earlier part of the eighteenth century by everybody ; 
and his arguments, his illustrations, his tone and attitude of 
mind, simply permeated the literature of the time. It cannot be 
said that his influence was wholly salutary. He did more than 
any single person to introduce the arrogant and narrow-minded 
appeal to “ common sense,” the refusal to consider expert opinion, 
historical knowledge, scientific demonstration, which reigned in 
England so long, and of which we have not entirely got rid yet. 
But no one, surely, doubts that he gave a valuable new impulse 
to Philosophy, and that his energetic, if somewhat Philistine, 
summons to her to come out of jargon, to quit mere authoritative 
technicalities, to show cause why such and such a tenet should 
continue to be held, was quite timely and extremely beneficial, 
Indeed, we have known daring persons in the present day 
who have asked themselves, and even other people, whether 
the time is not nearly ripe for a new Locke in not quite 
the same sense as the title of this article—whether Kantian 
and Hegelian, Pessimist and Positivist and Eclectic, have 
not accumulated quite suflicient theory and counter-theory, 
more than sufficient terminology and method. Indeed, in the 
particular kind of philosophy which now attracts most attention 
it might be open to a bold arguer to contend that Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd in his Social Evolution has played a part by no means dis- 
similar to Locke's in a certain thoroughgoing naiveté of original 
thought and a comparative independence of shibboleths and 
catchwords, 

In philosophy proper, however, the new Locke has not shown 
himself, though we have waited two hundred years and more for 
him. He may come yet; it is consolatory to remember that the 
views that Locke himself attacked were not new views at all, 
that Descartes and Lord Herbert were men of the generation 
before his own, And until the new Locke does come we may 
find very pretty reading in the old. He will, indeed, never 
recover the hold that he had on the century that followed him— 
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that connexion, as Goethe would have said, of similarity and com- 
prehension is not likely to occur again. But, unscholastic as he 
tried to be, he could not help touching many, if not most, of the 
problems that the most unbridled logic or metaphysics of any 
schoolman could touch, and his own handling is bound to suggest 
activity, if only the activity of antagonism, to any mind to which 
mental problems are congenial. It was never possible to study 
him with anything like the advantages which Professor Fraser 
has now provided for the student; and though one may be as 
far as possible from ranking Locke as the greatest English philo- 
sopher, the Professor's pains have been well spent. 


RUSKIN FIRST AND LAST. 


Letters addressed to a College Friend during the Years 1840- 
1845. By Joun Rusxix. London and Orpington: George 
Allen. 1894. 

Verona, and other Lectures. By Joun Rusx1y, D.C.L., LL.D., 
&c., ke. With Lllustrations from Drawings by the Author. 
Orpington and London: George Allen. 1894. 


CT is impossible that any early writings of Mr. Ruskin can be 

without interest, and these letters of his to a College friend 
have an additional attraction because in these years—1840-45 
(there is only one later)—he conceived and executed the first 
volume of Modern Painters as it originally appeared. At the 
same time it is impossible not to feel that the publication of 
them is an act which the true friends of Mr. Ruskin and his 
reputation would have avoided. The letters include, certainly, 
many marks of unusual talent and passages of considerable 
eloquence ; but as a whole they present a picture—a self-drawn 
picture—which is decidedly unpleasant. No doubt, all men, 
great as well as small, pass through the stage of the “ugly 
duckling”; but this is not the stage at which they or their friends 
would wish their portraits to be taken. In the hands of a 
judicious biographer (if such a person exists in these days) these 
letters would heve been very useful, but to publish them in their 
entirety and separately is simply to draw undue attention to the 
fact that Mr. Ruskin, when he became of age, and for at least a 
few years after, was a prig, morally and intellectually, of the 
most pronounced kind. 

It is no excuse that the letters are amusing, as they certainly 
are, because the amusement is so often derived at the expense 
of the writer. They show that at the age of one-and-twenty he 
had plainly accepted the position of a very superior person indeed, 
who is entitled to lay down the law on all subjects, however 
slightly he may be acquainted with them, His unfortunate 
friend is bantered, chafled, advised, admonished, in turn, with a 
tone of patronage and authority which would only befit a school- 
master and a Pope rolled into one. When this omniscient 
mentor has not time to explain things fully, the pupil is expected 
to take his oracles on trust. No want of confidence in his own 
infallibility is to be detected anywhere. Once he appears to be 
struck by his “too decisive expression,” and he excuses it by 
pleading that he cannot say “I think” and “It seems to me” 
perpetually in a letter. Mr. Ruskin has seldom said them since. 
The attitude of authority which he assumed as a boy he has 
maintained steadily through the whole of his career. If it has 
been one secret of his power over his own generation, it is also 
a cause of his lesser hold upon the present ; for an oracle should 
not contradict itself, and cannot with good grace confess itself 
mistaken. It is greatly to the credit of Mr. Ruskin that in 
recent years he has reconsidered many of his most cherished 
opinions, and has not wanted the courage to avow it. A now 
well-known instance of this is contained in his Lecture on 
Verona, where (going, as it seems to us, a little too far on the 
other side) he says, “‘ Everything in the world was done and made 
only that it might be rightly painted—that ts the true master’s 
creed, {The italics are our own.| I used to think all this very 
wrong once, and that it meant general falseness and hardness of 
heart, and so on. It means nothing of the kind. It means only 
that one’s whole soul is put into one’s work ; and that the entire 
soul so spent is healthy and happy, and cannot vex itself with 
questions, cares, or pains.” One may observe that even in his 
retractation he is equally authoritative, and let us add that the 
high aim of his teaching has also remained the same. Even in 
smaller matters, in his habits of thought and methods of argu- 
ment, many curious parallels can be found between the two 
volumes now under notice—one of which contains the first flare, 
and the other the embers, of his genius. 

One instance here will be enough, which shows his way of 
looking at poetry, his use of criticism in argument, and also the 
manner in which, throughout his life,a word or a phrase has 


struck fire and developed into a paragraph which has formed the 
text of a sermon :— 

‘The object in all art is not to inform but to suggest... . 
I will take a simple instance in epithet. Byron begins some- 
thing or other—*“’Tis midnight on the mountains brown—The 
pale round moon shines deeply down.” Now the first eleven 
words are not poetry, except by their measure and prepara- 
tion for rhyme; they are simple information, which might 
just as well have been given in prose—it zs prose, in fact: It 
is twelve o’clock—the moon is pale—it is round—it is shining 
on brown mountains, 

‘ Any fool, who had seen it, could tell us all that. At last 
comes the poetry in the single epithet “deeply.” Had he said 
“softly” or “ brightly ” it would still have been simple infor- 
mation.” 

And then he gives an eloquent description of the different im~ 
pressions different persons will receive from the “deeply,” and 
adds—“ This is the reason of the power of the single epithet. 
and this is its mystery,” and then he develops the theme till he 
is so convinced of the necessity of “ mystery” that he thinks he 
could show, if he had space, that the finest passages of any real 
poet “never can be fathomed in a minute, or in ten minutes, or 
exhausted in as many years,” and then he goes on till he gets to 
Turner and Raphael and the Apollo Belvedere. And the cause 
of all this discourse is to defend his own poem of “The Tears of 
Psammenitus” from condemnation on the charge of obscurity— 
not that he thinks his poems “must be fine if they are incom- 
prehensible.” 

Compare with this the opening paragraph of “ Candida Casa,” 
the last-written of the papers in Verona, and other Lectures. 
In this he asks 

‘ his elder readers, cognisant of the grace of literature, to con- 
sider a little the power of the line in the introductory stanzas 
fof “Lucy Gray”|—*The Minster-clock has just struck 
two”—partly to enhance, partly to localize the aspect of 
mountain solitude which the rest of the poem is intended 
to describe, and to associate with it, in the reader's thought, 
another manner of solitude, no less pathetic, belonging to 
more ancient time. For, — the verse had allowed, and 
the poet used the word “Cathedral” instead of Minster? 
“ Cathedral” is the more musical word of the two, and defines 
no less clearly the relation of the wild moor to the inhabited 
plain with its market-city. But the reader of cultivated 
taste would feel in a moment not only that the line itself had 
lost its total value by the substitution, but that the purity 
and force of the entire poem were seriously impaired. 

‘It would be difficult to exaggerate the force of evidence 
given, in this slight trial, of the aflection and respect with 
which all remaining traces and memories of the monastic life 
of our country are regarded by the scholarly and healthy 
English mind—by all educated men, that is to say, whose 
habits of life and tones of temper have not been perverted 
by avarice, ambition, and sensuality.’ 

Of the two passages, the earlier, though not faultless, is de- 
cidedly the better as criticism, as the value of the word “ Minster” 
in Wordsworth’s poem depends, even for educated readers, rather 
on its sound than in any association with monks; but in both 
cases, as in so much of his writing on art, the criticism is clearly 
enlisted, if not invented, for the support of a theory, and so, un- 
fortunately, loses half its intrinsic value. 

Finally, though the lecture on “ Verona and its Rivers” is 
charmingly written, and its illustrations are beautiful specimens 
of Mr. Ruskin’s refined and sensitive draughtsmanship, and “ The 
Story of Arachne” is too amusing and ingenious not to be 
welcome, there is much of the rest of the book which is so in- 
complete and incoherent that we fuil to understand what worthy 
object can be attained by its publication. 


STONYHURST. 


Stonyhurst College: its Life beyond the Seas, 1592-1794, and on 
English Soil, 1794-1894. By the Rev. Joun Gurarp, 8.J. 
Belfast: Marcus Ward & Co. 1894. 


| Fee romance or adventure is to be expected from the 
history of a public school; but the account of the Jesuit 
College at Stonyhurst—expanded in a stately tome, compiled to 
celebrate the centenary of the establishment—unfolds a stirring, 
and even scenic, chronicle. The mansion itself, with its surround- 
ings and associations, is attractive ; it can show its baronial hall, 
picture-galleries, huge fireplaces, mullioned windows, embroidered 
ceilings, and “ priests’ hiding-places,” and a charming old- 
fashioned garden, bowling- » pond, leaden statues, “ dari 
walk” even, and the rest, every corner of which we know by 
heart. The central tower or gate-house, with its eagle-capped 
cupolas, to which Charles Waterton is said to have climbed, is 
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@ most original and striking composition; while the porch is 
charming, from its elegant Renaissance treatment. Of a 
winter's night crossing the old courtyard, the light streams 
through mullioned panes of the hexagonal towers that 
fill the corners and casts dark shadows. In the olden days 
a noble, flowing flight of steps led up to the entrance 
door, which, Udolpho-like, had its helmet and coat- 
of-arms. A certain Gastrell cut down Shakspeare’s mulberry- 
tree at Stratford, and bas secured that his name at 
least shall descend to posterity; and we might seek a pendant 
for the act in the destruction of the fine flight of steps, opening 
fan-like, which led up to the entrance door. They were carted 
away, it seems, in the interest of “the new washing-place,” or 
some such utilitarian pretext. This, however, may be connected 
with the act of an adventurous rector who, in 1850, established 
bathing in the park, “thus introducing,” says our author, 
“a totally new element at Stonyhurst.” All reformers are 
thorough, and the steps may have been sacrificed to this ardour. 

One of the Society, Father Gerard, has compiled, with much 
labour and judiciousness, a history of his College which is 
dramatic. Never was the energy and unconquerable spirit of 
the Society, so well described in Sir James Stephen's essay, put 
to more effective proof and trial. Hunted from place to place, 
they never lost heart or energy. To found a Jesuit College in 
England—in the year 1794—was a courageous effort; and it 
may be conceived what suspicions and pryings and communi- 
cations to the Home Secretary were the result. Expelled from 
Liége in 1794, a small party of about twenty scholars and 
masters determined to proceed to England, where they had found 
friends. There was a fine mansion and estate, within a few miles 
of Whalley, the old home of the Sherburns, who lie buried in 
the little solitary church of Mitton, some three miles from Stony- 
hurst. Here are seven mailed warriors reposing on altar tombs, 
The estate had come by marriage into the Weld family, and Mr, 
Weld most opportunely presented the place to the exiled Jesuits, 
After much weary wandering the party reached their new home, 
and it is asserted that one of the Clifford family was the first to 
enter. There is a beautiful picture by Turner showing the house 
as it appeared about this time, and, though it has been sketched 
again and again by many artists,no one has succeeded equally 
in suggesting the poetical environments of the place and its 
atmosphere. This modest company of a score has grown and 
burgeoned in a vast settlement; often five hundred persons have 
been at one time under the rector’s rule. 


Not every one knows with what completeness and harmony 
the Society develops its ideal, making each part serve the inte- 
rests of the whole. To begin with, we have a whole estate 
or district under the Society, who are lords of the soil as well 
as parish priests. There is a fine establishment at Hodder 
for the reception of lads of tender years, who in time are 
drafted to the great school. Stonyhurst itself has usually 
from three to four hundred boys, whose direction and 
teaching in various ways and departments furnish training 
for the members of the Order according to their degree. 
Close by is another great house, where the young men who have 
passed through the novitiate pursue their first ecclesiastical 
studies. A boy may thus pass through the schools in six or seven 
years, thence enter the novitiate and philosophy school for three 
or four years more; then he may be put to teach a “school,” or 
act as prefect or disciplinarian for six or seven years. He is then 
sent to pursue his regular course of theological studies prepara- 
tory to ordination. This strict course of severe training must 
have a marked effect on his character. There are thus the higher 
offices—of Rector, Prefect of Studies, Procurator, Chaplain—to 
which the occupants bring all the experience they have thus 
gathered. The education, it may be added, is sound and varied 
—and quite “up to date,” as it is called—with perhaps a little 
too much regard to the comforts and pastimes of Masters Tom 
and Bob. The good old days of flagged floors, brogues, “salt 
horse,” and “ chewed dog”—such were the contemptuous names 
for sound but rudely cooked meats—are long since gone. Then 
there was no effeminacy, and a rigid Spartan discipline. We 
have never been ill a day since leaving the College, though we 
may have survived as the “fittest.” The process certainly 
hardened.” 

Our author supplies a list of worthies who have been educated 
at the College and shed lustre on it. Perhaps Richard Sheil was 
the most brilliant a/wmnus, though he has written of it in rather 
unfilial fashion. Father Gerard glosses over these sketches, 
which ought to have a place ina history of Stonyhurst. They 
are full of humour, and have many lively scenes. Witness the 
struggle of the ladies to remain in the College of an inclement 
night, and the courteous but inflexible persistence of the rector 
in turning them out. And the most remarkable of the pupils 


was assuredly Charles Waterton. Assumed, from certain eccentric 
displays, to be narrow-minded and bigoted, he was really one of 
the most liberal and large-hearted of men. Many will recall 
his odd, gigantic son, Edmund, with his rings and curios. It is 
singular, however, that the English students should make such a 
poor show on the list, all the honours being culled by a group 
of brilliant Irishmen—to wit, Sheil, Sir T. Wyse, More O’Ferrall, 
Chief Baron Woulfe, Thomas Francis Meagher, and others. 
Had living personages been added to the list, their honours would 
have fallen to the same nationality. 

We could hardly imagine a more interesting place for a day’s 
visit than Stonyhurst. For the architect the building has an en- 
trancing charm; there are so many graces and developments 
which will repay examination. The garden, galleries, pictures, 
observatories are most pleasing and entertaining. In the library 
and museum and sacristy are many curious and costly treasures ; 
relics of Sir Thomas More, of Queen Christina, Mary Queen of 
Scots, and a whole range of portraits of the later Stuarts. The 
church plate, vestments, Xc., are of extraordinary interest and value 
—notably the two monstrances, of truly exquisite design, though 
we learn with some apprehension that one of them “ is now being 
reduced to more convenient dimensions.” The High Mass vest- 
ments—taken by Henry VIII. to the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
—are miracles of workmanship, dazzling almost in colour and 
richness, After this show we do not much care for “Father 
Laurenson’s walking-stick,” of which a picture is given. 


ANOTHER PARSIFAL, 


The Sacred Festival Drama of Parsifal, by Richard Wagner—the 
Argument, §c. By Cuartes J. Garry, F.S.A. London: 


Schott & Co. 


E do not wish to imply by our heading that the legend 
of Parsifal has appeared in a new operatic shape, but 
simply that the Wagner literature has received a fresh contribu- 
tion, and that the last work of the prophet of Bayreuth has 
tempted yet another analytical pen. One cannot say that the 
pamphlet before us supplies a long-felt want, and, for our part, 
we should have rested quite contented with the 7hematischer 
Leitfaden of Hans von Wolzogen and M. Maurice Kufferath’s 
fine essay, both dealing with Parsifal; but Mr. Gatty’s book may 
prove useful to those who fight shy of musical analysis in the 
Hegelian prose of the Freiherr H. y. Wolzogen, and who prefer 
to have the obscure explained rather in plain English than in 
chiselled French, Mr. Gatty’s English ts plain, and, thanks 
chiefly to his homely styte of dealing with abstruse subjects, that 
part of his book which handles the argument of Wagner's 
Festival Drama is the most intelligible yet written in the 
tongue of this country. Whoever has had to wade through 
the usual arisch-germanische, allgemeinmenschliche, or kiinst- 
lerisch-idealistische in the pages of other commentators will 
welcome gladly Mr. Gatty’s contribution so far as the argu- 
ment pure and simple is concerned. As to the value of the 
rest of the book—The Musical Drama, The Musical Themes, and 
The Mystery—we have our doubts, The first of these divisions 
is, in the author’s words, an attempt at “a plain literal prose 
translation ” of the text of the drama; since the translator has 
freed himself from the exigencies imposed on prosody by existing 
rhythms and fixed melodic periods he might have given his fancy 
a free rein as well, and presented us with a version of, at least, 
literary, merit, if not poetical romance. Instead of which we find 
on the very threshold of Mr. Gatty’s text the following :— 
“Hey! ho! Guardians of the forest, or rather guardians of 
sleep, at least awake to the morning!” It is certainly an 
equivalent of “He! ho! Waldhiiter, ihr Schlafhiiter mit- 
sammen,” &c., but we prefer the translation of this phrase by 
Mr. Corder, who writes :— Wood-keepers twain! Sleep-keepers 
I deem$ye! At least be moving with morning! ”—and we pre- 
fer his version throughout to that of Mr. Gatty. Asa fiche de 
consolation to the author we may mention that the French trans- 
lation of Parsifal is weaker yet than his, teste the following 
extraordinary strophe in the mouths of the Flower-Maidens of 
Klingsor :—- 
‘Sort lamentable ! 
Sombre douleur ! 
Nuit haiss«ble! 
Jour plein d’horreur !’ 


“ Parsifal,” says Mr. Gatty, “ is rightly called a ‘mystery’ dramas 
because it displays, by means of allegory and symbol, the secret 
of redeeming love.” The definition of “mystery,” as implied 
here, cannot be accepted, if only because of the limitation, for 
all known mysteries deal simply and almost exclusively with the 
struggle between evil and good; and the denomination of 
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“mystery” drama is best accepted because Wagner has called 
Parsifal “ Ein Biihnenweihfestspiel ” ; if he had called it “ music 
drama,” or “dramatic oratorio,” or simply “opera,” we would 
have accepted the qualification with the same equanimity. But 
where Mr. Gatty is least at home is in the section of his book 
dealing with musical analysis. The themes are copied faithfully 
enough from already existing tables, but instead of indicating the 
instruments which present each theme initially, as an analyst 
should dv, the author tries his hand at graphic description ; in 
point of fact, trombones and bells are the only instruments which 
Mr. Gatty seems to have recognized in the polyphonic fabric 
of Parsifal, and his descriptive experiments lead him to 
such remarkable phrases as, for instance, “The concentrated 
blending of these terrific themes and pathetic cries into a passionate 
outburst of only sixty bars,” or to such an expression as “ this 
bounding figure,” meaning the theme of Kundry’s Ride (Ritt- 
motiv). But let us take the analysis of the prelude in a few 
typical phrases: “The Prelude,” writes Mr. Gatty, “ begins, the 
opening theme emerging softly in single low notes (the italics are 
ours) out of the stillness . . . . a quivering wave-like movement 
now rises from the orchestra .... There is silence for a 
moment, and then in single low tones the second phrase (italics 
ours) of the same theme softly rises. . . .”. Now, what does the 
author mean by single low notes? The notes are quintuple, the 
theme being presented by first and second violin, ’cello, clarinet, 
and bassoon ; the “ quivering wave-like movement” is no move- 
ment but a series of arpeggios ; and the “ second phrase” is not a 
second phrase but the initial theme placed a major third higher, 
slightly modified in the cadence. The correct way, for an analyst 
to describe the prelude would be: “The Prelude of Parsifal opens 
with the theme of the Lord’s Supper (or Liebesmahlspruch-Motiv) 
presented in unison (not single tones) by first and second violins 
solo, first ’cello, first clarinet, and first bassoon, to which is added 
the English horn (or alt oboe) from the second to the fourth bar 
inclusive—the whole theme comprising six bars. Follow 10} 
bars of arpeggios, first in the violas, then in first and second 
violins divided, the other half of the desks, doubled with one 
trumpet and three oboes, repeating in unison the initial theme, 
the rest of the wood instruments (trebled), horns and trombones 
sustaining,” &c., kc. This sample of analysis may not be divert- 
ing, but we would rather have a given sonority defined as, say, a 
tremolo of double basses and a roll of kettle-drums on A flat, than 
referred to as a “ roll of ominous murmuring.” It is quite feasible 
to indicate an effect and its cause at the same time. This much 
from a specially technical point of view; as guide for the unini- 
tiated and the uninquisitive, Mr. Gatty’s book does very well, and 
because of the merit of its forty-two first pages may be generally 
recommended, 


THREE BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Handbook to the Studv of Natural History. By the Lady 


Isanet Marerssox, With an Introduction by Sir Movunt- 
stuart E. Grant Durr,G.C.8.L, F.R.S. London: Philip 


& Son. 

Allen's Naturalists’ Library, Edited by R, Bowpter Suarre, 
LLD. A Handbook to the Birds of Great Britain. By R. 
Suarre, Vol. 1. .A Handbook tothe Marsupialia 
— By R. Lypexxer, B.A., F.G.S. London: 

en 


bape little volume edited by Lady Isabel Margesson has a 

perfectly novel aim. The various paths of natural history 
are sketched out in as tempting a way as possible, and the intend- 
ing amateur is in the position of the investor before a table 
covered with circulars. Each specialist cries the merits of bis 
own particular wares, and is, as a rule, so persuasive that the 
only difficulty will be the choice. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff 
contributes an introduction in advocacy of the studies recom- 
mended in the course of the book. Literature, he thinks, will be 
refreshed by a renewed interest in the world of animal and plant 
life. “Everybody,” he says, “ must be conscious of the curious 
effort in much modern writing to supply the absence of fresh facts 
and ideas by saying old things in a new and much more difficult 
way. 

This, it is suggested, is to be remedied by a “larger commerce 
with Nature.” The only objection to this is that Nature exacts 
so large a payment in time in return for her favours that only 
— who devote themselves exclusively to the matter can do 
muc. 

' An excellent chapter (by Miss Edith Carrington) is entitled 
“ How to observe without destroying.” This commendable spirit 
has of late years given rise to an entire library of literature, 
initiated by Alphonse Karr in his delightful Tour round my 
Garden, and largely formed by the charming books of such 
writers as Mr. W. H. Hudson and “ A Son of the Marshes.” It is 


quite possible, according to Miss Carrington’s experience, to make 
friends, or, at least, to be on terms of acquaintance, with so 
irritable a creature us a wasp; indeed, Sir John Lubbock’s tame 
wasp, which only stung when startled into involuntary activity, 
shows that. Animals soon learn that the bark of the naturalist 
is worse than his bite; they must be dealt with like children, 
with mingled firmness and gentleness. 

In the two recently published volumes of Allen’s Naturalists 
Library we have a useful compendium of the Marsupials, and a 
part of the Birds of Great Britain, which will be concluded in a 
subsequent volume. The chief defect of these two books is that 
the publisher has not been exactly lavish in the matter of ex- 
penditure. The illustrations, in the form of coloured plates, are, 
it is true, abundant, but they are far from excellent. The plates, 
too, are scattered with an unnecessary regularity through the 
book, so that the text is perpetually and rapidly outstripping 
them or lagging behind. There is such a multitude of handbooks 
upon British birds that another seems scarcely wanted, unless 
upon some new system. Dr. Sharpe's book, though a careful 
enough piece of work, deals in no fresh manner with this rather 
faded subject. There are already cheap books and dear books, 
large books and small books, chatty descriptions and severely 
technical works. Dr. Sharpe is chiefly different from his pre- 
decessors, in what he justly admits to be a well-trodden path, in 
waging war against the tiresome trinomial system of nomenclature, 
in advocating a strict attention to history in adopting names, and, 
finally, in a liberal splitting up of genera, which are in some cases so 
finely minced as to consist of hardly more than a species apiece. 
Mr. Lydekker has done a highly useful piece of work in presenting 
the naturalist who is not a specialist with an account of the Mar- 
supials and Monotremes. As he points out in the preface, there 
is nothing of the kind brought up to modern times excepting only 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas's Catalogue of the British Museum collec- 
tion; and the present work, being later, necessarily contains some 
material not to be found in Mr. Thomas's Catalogue. A slight 
sketch of the fossil representatives of the order also adds greatly 
to the value of the Handbook. The treatment is admirable for a 
book of this kind; a description, technical enough to satisfy the 
most pedantic, and yet intelligible, precedes a chatty paragraph or 
two about the habits and peculiarities of theanimal. The species 
is formally introduced to the reader by its professional title in 
English and Latin, after which Mr. Lydekker relapses into such 
familiarities of nomenclature as “ Old Man” and “ Running Joey.” 

Of the rarer marsupials little of a more popular kind is to 
be said, since so many are only known by a skin or so and 
a skull here and there in the museums of Europe. But very full 
information is dealt out in a pleasant way concerning the better- 
known species, such as the thylacine and the more common 
kangaroos. One of the most singular of kangaroos is the tree 
wallaby or dendrolagus. It is a remarkable instance of how 
little a change of life may affect structure. It is not surprising 
to find that a creature of, so to speak, indefinite structure like 
the serpent can adapt itself to almost every variety of progression 
in every medium; but a kangaroo has the appearance of being 
strictly limited to a leaping and terrestrial existence; never- 
theless the dendrolagus, with only a slight lengthening of 
the fore limbs, has got to be able to climb as well as the most 
tree-loving of arboreal animals. On the other hand, we have 
the exact converse in many forms. It has been often pointed 
out what a great diversity there is among the members of a 
group so strictly united by anatomical bonds as are the Mar- 
supials. We have, as it were, cats, dogs, mice, rats, and moles. 
among the different genera, a kind of mimicry which is unknown 
to so great an extent in any other family in the enimal kingdom. 
Mr. Lydekker’s book is, perhaps, to be regarded mainly as a work 
of reference; but it abounds in interesting matter, and can be 
read through with pleasure by those who enjoy the less rugged 
paths of natural history. 


NOVELS. 

My Child and I. By Frorence Warpen, Author of “ Those 
Westerton Girls” &c. London: White & Co. 1894. 

A Marriage Ceremony. By Ava Campriner, Author of “A 
Marked Man” &c. London: Hutchinson & Co, 1894. 
Outlines. By Fiorence Hennixer, Author of “ Foiled,” “Sir 

George,” &c. London: Hutchinson & Co, 1894. 

The Tiger Lily. A Story of Two Passions. By G. MANVILLE 
Fenn, Author of “The New Mistress” &c. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1894, 

Not Angels Quite. By Naruan Haskett Dore, Translator of 
“ Anna Karenina” &c. London: Gay & Bird. 

O one who has ever read a novel of Miss Florence Warden's 
can deny that she is an accomplished story-teller, and we 
question whetber she has ever touched a higher level than in 
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the opening chapters of My Child and I. Death, mysteries, dis- 
guises, and various torments bustle through her lively pages; 
and a reasonably attractive heroine in the middle of an intel- 
ligible, but by no means transparent, series of complications 
makes the book an uncommonly hard one to put down. Of 
course one knows, on general grounds, that Perdita, the heroine, 
is married, and that somehow or other she will turn out to be 
the mother of an heir to something; but, even with these hard 
facts to go upon, the most hardened novel-reader will experience 
& sense of mystification no less agreeable than unusual, The 
second part of the story shows us Perdita, who has been left a 
widow, re-married, and supplied with a particularly engaging 
stepdaughter, as well as the son of her first marriage, who has 
by that time become mysterious in the highest degree. There 
are two young men of suitable age, supposed to be cousins, of 
whom the missing son is obviously one. The reader, at the 
bottom of his heart, knows him to be the one who is deserving, 
as well as rather pleasant; but evidence accumulates to show 
that he is the other, who is exceedingly undeserving, so as 
nearly to overcome the stoutest belief. And here crime begins 
again, and we run the gamut of theft, swindling, burglary, and 
murder, with an expedition and simplicity that are gratifying in 
the extreme. The villain—who is, of course, the false son—is 
engaging in the extreme. The author frankly loses her heart to 
him, and we cannot wonder at it. [is colossal impudence alone 
fully justifies his final escape from the gallows; and he departs 
for a moderate term of penal servitude in very reasonably good 
spirits. The girl, too, is a much nicer girl than the heroines of 
unambitious novels often are, or than the heroines of ambitious 
novels ever are. And the second young man, the real long-lost 
son, is made worthy without being made a prig, with a degree of 
skill that, we confess, Miss Warden had hardly led us to expect. 
It is an excellent, cheerful, rattling story, and we recommend it 
heartily to all sensible readers with good digestions, and with no 
taste for the morbid combination of prurience and pseudo-philo- 
sophy which is so much the fashion just at present. 


For the plot of A Marriage Ceremony Miss Ada Cambridge 
has selected the rather venerable “opening” of a will directing 
‘two young people to marry or lose their fortune. Rutherford 
Hope was rather a prig, and Betty Ogilvy, though we are in- 
formed almost oftener than enough that she was a particularly 
sensible, straightforward girl, behaved in an extremely ridiculous 
and exasperating manner. They married within the stipulated 
period, and so made sure of the fortune, she being very much 
ashamed of herself for doing so, and he having fallen honestly 
in love with her; and then the troubles began, which were not 
happily composed until the end of the second (and last) volume, 
They were much complicated by the existence of one Hilda 
Penrose, the brain-sick daughter of a poverty-stricken clergyman, 
who had the misfortunes to be a fairish minor poet—two of her 
masterpieces are set out in extenso, and impress us far less than 
they did her acquaintances—and to be disfigured by a “ birth- 
mark” covering one side of her face. She thought proper, upon 
little or no provocation, to fall absurdly and desperately in love 
with Rutherford, and nothing would persuade Betty that Ruther- 
ford did not reciprocate her affection. When he married Betty, 
Hilda incontinently married a snobbish little clerk, whom she 
detested, because she “wanted to commit suicide,” and that 
seemed as good a way as another of doing it. At last, however, 
Hilda went mad, and really did commit suicide, though whether 
by cutting her throat or by turning on the gas and sucking the 
pipe is not quite clear; and thereafter all went well. It is a 
more cheerful and interesting story, perhaps, than the above 
somewhat bald summary would seem to indicate, and Miss Cam- 
bridge tells it in sufficiently good English, and with a humour 
and spirit that are highly to be commended. 


Of the four short stories constituting the volume which Mrs. 
Henniker entitles Outlines, two are good—one, we think, very 
good—and two not so good. The good ones are the last, “A 
Sustained Illusion,” and the first, “A Statesman’s Love-Lapse.” 
‘They are told with considerable romantic power, and a good deal 
of what is called, in the slang of yesterday or the day before, 
reserved force. Also, they are well written, and while their 
themes are melancholy, they are illumined by flashes of rather 
4 bright wit. Perhaps the prattle of the statesman’s children is 
more true to life than exceptionally sparkling, but the love 
troubles of his private secretary are effectively, though very 
briefly, indicated. It is in the nature of burlesque, and by no 
means badly done. The “Sustained Illusion” is coherent, and 
uniformly pathetic. Considering how very cheap cheap pathos is, 
it is a feather in Mrs. Henniker’s cap to have escaped it, and she 
may be congratulated on an excellent piece of work. The two 
other stories which complete the volume would do sufficiently 
well in a rather light magazine, but deserve no higher praise. 


That prolific author, Mr. Manville Fenn, has produced in The 
Tiger Lily, not a “ shilling shocker,” but an unmitigated “ penny 
dreadful.” A beautiful, wicked aristocrat, married to the 
Conte Dellatoria, and indifferently addressed in the highest 
circles as “ Contessa” and “ Lady Dellatoria,” and a pure, sweet, 
and very dowdy American girl, with the odd name of Cornel 
Thorpe, both loved Armstrong Dale, an American artist of the 
utmost genius, Each, by characteristic methods, but with 
absolute unreserve and unflinching resolution, asserted her 
claims to his affection. The redeeming feature of the story is 
where he is at a loss for a model for the figure of a nude Juno in 
his immortal work, and one of the ladies comes unawares in the 
guise of a professional model, and poses for him with her head in 
a bag. The distracted young man loved them both, but each 
better when the other was not pervading his studio, as they gene- 
rally both were. An intolerable and impossible friend of his, a 
big, rough, bearded artist, of still greater genius than his own, 
but unsuccessful, named Joe Pacey, was naturally Cornel’s ally, 
and there can never be any possible doubt in the reader's mind as 
to which love-sick female he ought to put his money on. The 
story abounds in solecisms and absurdities, and the whole thing 
is scullery-maid’s clap-trap, an almost infinite distance beneath 
contempt. This seems a great pity, because in his own line, and 
when he gives his mind to it, Mr. Fenn can be entertaining. 

We are quite ready to take Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s word 
for it, as uttered on his title-page, that he is the translator, or a 
translator, of Anna Karenina and War and Peace, but we cannot 
understand how, after such an opportunity of seeing what fiction 
can be, he can have perpetrated Not Angels Quite. It is the 
immeasurably stupid record of a few of the adventures of three 
or four young Americans, whose gloomy vulgarity it might 
indeed be possible to match, if the population of the United 
States were searched for the purpose, but whose unrelieved un- 
attractiveness could probably not be paralleled in reality, save 
by the suppression of some kind of redeeming qualities. The 
book is thinly padded with such humorous fragments as an allu- 
sion to an irrelevant lady who “was extravagantly fond of 
currant jelly, but it sometimes strangled her,” but they are not 
enough in quantity to lighten its profound and monotonous dulness, 
even for anybody whom they might amuse. We seem to per- 
ceive a bad imitation of the worst parts of Count Tolstoi in 
meticulously precise accounts of inexpressibly trivial tea-parties 
at which nothing happened, and every here and there are set out 
in full more or less enormous and execrably bad ballads which 
somebody wrote or sang or said. Altogether it is a dreadful 
book, and a merciful oblivion is the happiest fate for which its 
author can dare to hope. 


MIDDLE TEMPLE TABLE TATTLE. 


Middle Temple Table Talk. By W. G. Tuorrr, Esq., F.S.A., a 
Barrister of the Society, Author of “The Still Life of the 
Middle Temple.” London: Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 


W* have some recollection of explaining to Mr. W. G. Thorpe 

on a former occasion that his manner of writing gossip or 
reminiscences was open to grave objections. It does not seem to 
have done him any good. There have of late years been pub- 
lished a good many books of reminiscences, and such-like, as 
tiresome and as unedifying as his, but probably none in which 
the precept of the Church Catechism on the subject of “ keeping 
the tongue” has been more flagrantly or shamefully disregarded. 
With such disregard, indeed, he does not wholly busy him- 
self. The Treasurer of his Inn had the opportunity of refus- 
ing permission to Mr. Thorpe to examine documents belonging to 
that Inn with the object of proving that Bacon wrote Shak- 
speare’s plays, and very properly availed himself of it. Arguments 
upon the congenial topic just mentioned occupy about one-sixth 
part of the volume, and torm, if not the least silly, decidedly the 
least offensive part of it. 

Censures such as these upon an author's conduct should not be 
published without justification, and we propose to justify them by 
a certain number of quotations from Mr. Thorpe’s work. In 
giving specimens of his manner of referring to distinguished per- 
sons deceased within living memory we select those whose repu- 
tations are entirely beyond Mr. Thorpe’s reach, and with regard 
to whom we trust that their surviving relations and friends will 
be less annoyed by the further publicity thus given to Mr. 
Thorpe’s publications than gratified by the light the selection 
will throw upon the character of Mr. Thorpe. This is how he 
thinks it desirable to write of Lord and Lady Beaconsfield :— 

‘By D'Orsay’s advice he ae had married a rich 
vulgar widow, twice hisage. Originally a milkmaid who had 
rebuffed an elderly admirer until he worked himself up to 
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matrimony, she led her second “ wenture” a terrible life until 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852.’ 


Dean Stanley, he tells us, 


‘came out strongly in public funerals, and thoroughly rollicked 
in them; doing his part, for so small-sized a man, with great 
impressiveness. This was especially the case with Living- 
stone’s funeral, which I saw; but he would have done the 
same had grim Death given him the chance of performing the 
funeral rites of any other notoriety, let us say General Tom 
Thumb or the Two-headed Nightingale, while the interment 
of the Siamese Twins wall have called forth all his re- 
sources, 

‘For consider the points to be made upon them in the next 
Sunday’s sermon.’ 


Which Mr. Thorpe proceeds to do in his best comic vein, and 
with infinite gusto, The following paragraphs are devoted to a 
late Lord Chief Justice and one of his colleagues of the Common 

‘When the Windbag Terror, whose bounce had crushed 
thousands, and whose assurance enabled him to demand and 
even obtain the Grand Cross of the Bath, for his lamentable 
collapse at the Geneva Alabama arbitration, before minds of 
only ordinary calibre (how would he have fared against 
Daniel Webster ?)—when that short stumpy personality was 
put upon a shelf at Kensal Green, the remark was made, 
“ Well, he can’t swear at anybody now!” and this, with the 
total omission of any feeling of loss after his decease, must be 
the epitaph of a man only remembered when he was present 
by his perpetual push, and never thought of afterwards. 

‘Of his co-temporary, Chief Justice Bovill, the same may 
be said. Getting into notice by defending some patents of 
his father’s, a millwright, pushed into Parliament, and kept 
there by his wife’s skilful and perpetual canvas of Guildford 
tradesmen, claiming his reluctantly granted Chiefship by 
virtue of being the then Solicitor-General, over the heads 
of countless better men, he mede no mark in his life, and 
dropped out of it unnoticed.’ 


Mr. Thorpe also relates at great length an offensive ver- 
sion of scandals about Bishop Sumner of Winchester, which 
‘were silly, false, notorious, and stale fifty years ago, and have not 
improved by keeping, He relates anecdotes as true and ap- 
propriate as the extracts given above, and told with the same 
inimitable grace, about Archbishop Thomson of York; and, as 
he would say himself, “thoroughly rollicks in” a description 
of the personal appearance, in the last stage of senile imbecility, 
of a very distinguished man, dead these many years, but known 
by name to every one, of whom he considers himself to have 
been the friend. His style, though not sufficiently remarkable 
to be worthy of his matter, isclumsy, illiterate, and common ; his 
statements of fact are frequently incorrect, and he might very 
well stand for the type, approached more or less nearly by other 
persons, but never before so fully achieved, of the would-be 
literary ghoul. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les abimes. Par E. A. Marten, Paris: Delagrave. 

Le Maroe @aujourd hui, dhier et de demain, Par Artuvr DE 
Gannigrs. Paris: Jouvet. 

Napoléon. Par Manivs Sirer. Paris: Perrin. 


Y EWSPAPERS and magazine articles have already given 
some information to geologists and to the public generally 
of the curious and interesting work which M. Martel—an 
amateur with enthusiasm to employ his means, and means to 
serve his enthusiasm—has for some six or seven years been carry- 
ing out in the exploration of the caverns and “holes” (as the 
homely English word goes) of the great limestone district of 
South Central France. In the Peak and the Ingleborough district 
of Yorkshire, as well as in some other places, we have, of course, 
instances of the same phenomena in England which have been 
known for centuries; and at Adelsberg and other places abroad 
caves have long been famous and are on a gigantic scale. But it 
would seem that, in number, variety, and in some kinds of pecu- 
liarity, the great caueses or limestone deserts of the Cevennes 
and their neighbourhood will bear comparison with any other 
region in this respect. M. Martel bas borrowed, as a typical 
example to illustrate his subject, a photograph of the famous 
Weathercote Cave in Yorkshire; but his own explorations, 
though not confined to France, have naturally been carried out 
chiefly in his cwn country. 
The book in which he yives account of them is a splendid one, 
and almost suggests a very early Jivre d’étrennes by the beauty 
and number of its illustrations, M. Martel begins with an ex- 


tremely business-like account of his apparatus, which is of the 
most elaborate description, and has enabled him in some cases to 
explore holes nearly five hundred feet deep. The most important 
point of his system seems to be that the pioneer who descends 
does not depend merely on the rope-ladder, nor merely on the 
rope and crossbar-seat, but combines the two. And this seems 
to have been carried out so carefully that on only one occasion 
(when some clumsy assistants substituted a running noose for 
the proper breast-sling, and thereby all but strangled their man) 
did any accident happen. The other equipments of the subter- 
ranean diver are also numerous, and range from collapsible boats 
on the great scale to the invariable telephone on the small. In- 
deed, nothing seems to have facilitated this kind of exploration 
so much as the telephone, which substitutes direct and easy 
communication of the wants of the adventurer for vague signals, 
such as shaking the rope. 


With these assistances, and often with a very considerable 
staff of assistants, M. Martel seems to have, for several seasons 
past, camped out on the desolate hillsides, plumbing and 
descending the avens or potholes, exploring the intricacies of the 
great limestone grottos, tracing stalactite caves and subterranean 
rivers, and constantly hunting, and sometimes discovering, the 
secret of such watery phenomena as the Vaucluse fountain. His 
“ finds,” of course, were very various. Sometimes, after a long 
and perilous descent, he would discover nothing but a clayey 
bottom covered with the bones of unlucky sheep, not excluding 
their shepherds. Sometimes he would drop into a pool, either 
with no visible outlet or one which, as he once mournfully 
records, “ it would take a fox to follow.” But often he would 
find, branching off here and there, stalactite caverns of unsuspected 
and lonely splendour, and sometimes he would come upon 
labyrinths of grotto, and lake, and rock, and tunnel, quite up to 
the requirements of the most exacting romance. Of the first 
class of his subjects, the yawning pit of the Rabanel may serve 
as a specimen; of the second, the great cavern-cluster of the 
Bramabiau. But we naturally can give here but a general idea 
of the contents of a large quarto of some six hundred pages. 
M. Martel has indulged in no bookmaking ; but he has not dis- 
dained human touches, such as the usual remark of the local old 
woman in Provengal patois, “ Look at the fools! They'll get 
down ; but see if they come up!” Besides the illustrations of 
the ordinary type, there are most careful diagrams of the caves 
and holes, in section and otherwise; so that altogether this may 
deserve the credit of being one of the best books of semi-popular 
geology issued for a long time. 


We do not observe much trace of, or (to be fair) much pre- 
tension to, direct knowledge of his subject in M. A. de Ganniers’s 
book on Morocco. It is illustrated, not badly, but with illus- 
trations possessing no very distinct connexion with the letter- 
press, and it appears to be compiled from books and newspapers 
in a way which is not altogether useless. But in the main it is 
a more or less fervent appeal to France not to let that wicked 
England, or that overbearing Germany, or that effete Spain, 
keep her out of Morocco. M. de Ganniers quotes with glee the 
legend of the way in which Soult met English protest in the 
matter of Algiers, He forgets that the story has two morals, 
He thinks it says “Do it again” to France; but it also says 
“ Don’t stand it again” to England. 

We have not seen a more curious instance of the Napoleonic 
craze which has recently rolled over France, and to which we 
were among the first to draw attention in England, than M. 
Marius Sépet’s little book. In fact, it is a sort of running com- 
mentary on the other books, little and big, which the craze has 
produced. Those who, like ourselves, hold that nothing recently 
published, or likely to be published, will alter the estimate of 
Napoleon open long ago to any tolerably impartial historical 
student of brains, will hardly expect to find anything new here. 
But it is amusing to find M. Sépet characterizing the sins of 
England at St. Helena in the delightfully double-edged sentence :— 
“TI faut pourtant reconnaitre que ces mauvais traitements, d'atlleurs 
inexcusables, Napoléon semble s'étre complu guelguefois & les 
provoquer.” The historical student speaks in the bulk of the 
sentence; the cautious patriot reveals himself in the “ d’ailleurs 
inexcusables” and the “ quelquefois.” The truth is that the 
researches of M. Firmin-Didot, noticed here not long ago, but 
probably published too late for M. Sépet’s knowledge, disposed of 
all pretence of tyranny towards the prisoner of St. Helena. We 
are glad to see that M. Sépet puts in a word for Louis XVIII. — 
not a high-minded person, but one who played a very difficult 
part with judgment, and even latterly with honour, 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


opus sanitary aspects of water-supply have been completely 

revolutionized of late years owing to the researches of 
Bacteriologists. There was little suspicion of bacteria in water, 
whether pathogenic or harmless, during the last cholera epidemic 
in London some thirty years ago, when some one not inaptly 
described the water-supply as dear and dirty. Dear it may still 
be, but dirty, from the hygienic point of view, it cannot fairly 
be said to be. The experiments of Pasteur and others, and the 
subsequent discoveries announced by Koch, acted immediately 
as powerful incitements to investigation, and made the 
Bacteriology of Water an important field of study and experi- 
ment. The record of results is treated in compendious form in 
Micro-Organisms in Water, by Dr. Percy FRANKLAND and 
Mrs. Percy Frankianp (Longmans & Co.),a work especially 
designed for the use of engineers, medical officers of health, 
and other persons connected with the hygienic aspects of 
water-supply. The literature of the subject, as Dr. Frankland 
observes, is so extensive, and scattered through so many books, 
English and foreign, that a connected account of what has been 
done, and of the methods employed, might be serviceable to all 
concerned. The present work is, therefore, to some extent a 
history of investigations into the nature of bacteria in water. It 
reviews, in the first place, the progress of bacteriological study, 
and its methods as applied to the examination of water; it deals 
with the results of those methods in connexion with different 
kinds of water, and describes concisely some two hundred micro- 
organisms hitherto ascertained to be found in water. It may 
allay the water-drinker's fears to know that this formidable 
catalogue is valuable rather than alarming. It will assist the 
scientific student in identifying the various, and to the non- 
scientific eye bewildering, bacterial forms to be found in natural 
waters. Magnified a thousand times or so, as in the illustra- 
tions to this volume, these organisms might easily disturb the 
teetotaler’s equanimity. A nervous person might associate the 
so-called “flagella” of the typhoid bacillus figured on p. 289 
with the scourge of typhoid, though they are but the locomotive 
organs of the poor creature. Imagination had much to do with 
the public excitement caused by Professor Koch. It was a small 
matter to know that two diseases at least—namely, cholera and 
typhoid fever—were directly propagated by water-drinking, so 
long as there was no knowledge of a visible—i.e. a micro- 
scopically visible—cause. But Koch’s cholera bacillus and 
typhoid bacillus endowed the vague element with definite 
forms. His “comma,” in fact, threatened to prove a period. It 
is surprising that so many observers, as Dr. Frankland shows, 
have detected one or the other of these terrible organisms in 
drinking-water. Fortunately their vitality does not seem to be 
considerable, and the few pathogenic organisms that may exist 
in natural waters are accompanied by what is described as 
“an overwhelming majority of harmless forms.” These, indeed, 
are found in ice, snow, hail, and every kind of water. Dr. 
Frankland gives some very interesting statistics on this subject, 
showing the bacterial contents of river waters and other sources 
of supply in England and on the Continent, and illustrating the 
admirable results of modern systems of filtration adopted 
by the London Companies. In their opening chapters the 
authors deal with such technical matters as the sterilization of 
apparatus and materials, and the preparation of culture media ; 
in their final chapter they treat of the action of sunlight, or of 
diffused light, on bacteria, in natural or cultivated conditions, as 
demonstrated by Messrs, Downes and Blunt, and other experi- 
menters. 

The Water Supply of Towns and the Construction of Water- 
works, by W. K. Burton, Assoc. M.I.C.E. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son), is an engineering treatise of a thoroughly practical nature, 
and extremely well illustrated by plans and diagrams. It would 
be impossible, the author remarks, even were it desirable, to 
write on such a subject without reference to what has already 
been written, and he has freely drawn upon the writings of Mr. 
Humber, Mr. Fanning, and other authorities. Mr. Burton's 
work, however, shows in all its sections the fruit of independent 
study and individual experience. It is largely based upon his 
own practice in the branch of engineering of which it treats, and 
with such a basis a treatise can scarcely fail to be suggestive and 
useful. The whole art of waterworks construction is dealt with 
in a clear and comprehensive fashion in this handsome volume. 
A paper contributed by Professor John Milne on the effects of 
earthquakes on waterworks will interest engineers who may have 
to undertake works in countries where such shocks are common. 
{n Japan, where Mr. Burton has been engaged, the engineer 
cannot afford to ignore this matter, and Mr. Burton appends 
some interesting notes on the subject. 


Corea of To-day (Nelson & Sons) is a readable little book, 
containing a vivid description of the land and the people of 
Corea, extracted from Mr. G. W. Grimore’s book, Corea from tts 
Capital, with some additional matter bearing on the present 
crisis. The illustrations are good, and the map, though small, 
useful. 

Mr. Joun Jacon Astor’s “romance of the future,” A Journey 
tn other Worlds (Longmans & Co.), is a courageous attempt to 
better the example of M. Jules Verne. Romancers have advanced 
far since the slow old days of Hans Pfaal. Poe's delightful 
Dutchman sailed in a balloon and made a modest voyage to the 
moon. No small amount of the ingenuity of his humorous re- 
cital is expended on the problem of overcoming the law of gravi- 
tation. Mr. Astor's method is Vernelike altogether. He invents 
a new force called “apergy,” and starts the Terrestrial Axis 
Straightening Company, and carries us to the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn in the wondrous aérial ship the “Callisto.” Which is 
the more specious method the imaginative reader must decide. 
The address of the President of the Company and the historical 
sketch by “ Professor Cortlandt, United States Government ex- 
pert,” are sufficiently stirring, we must admit, to turn the heads 
of “scientists” and raise any amount of capital for the enter- 
prise. “Blessed are they that shall inherit the earth” is the 
President’s new reading of the Scripture, and in a burst of elo- 
quent conviction he adds :—“ Never in the history of the world 
has man reared so splendid a monument of his own genius as he 
will in straightening the axis of the planet.” It will be seen that 
the President does his “blowing” with excellent good will. 
After all, the doing away with the seasons may seem to some no 
very mighty or desirable object. However, the account of the 
voyage of the trim air-ship to Jupiter and Saturn is entertaining, 
and Mr. Dan Beard’s illustrations of the Jovian fauna—dragons 
and dinosaurs—and the rest, consort admirably with the 
wondrous text. 

The Wedding Garment, by Lovis Pexpieton (Boston: Roberts), 
is “a Tale of the Life to Come,” and a more mawkish production, 
if that were possible, than The Gates Ajar, and other examples 
of its literary kindred. In this story, as the Hartford Press 
remarks of Life in Heaven, another American story of the “ future 
life,” “ the dangerous delusion that we shall be totally changed 
in heaven is forcibly opposed.” A young man is supposed to 
die, and finds himself in the spirit-world, which is a solid world 
in all ways, peopled by very vulgar people, and lecturers, and 
other plagues of the earth, He strikes a small stone with his toe 
and sends it rolling; and, having made this ancient demonstra- 
tion of the existence of matter, asks his spiritual companion if it 
is not stone that he has touched. The reply is that the stone is 
a stone, but not a stone of the material world, “ It is a part of 
the eternal substance of the spiritual world, from which the 
matter of the natural world exists as a mere outbirth or cover- 
ing.” The book is full of this kind of jargon. It is not an 
amusing book. 

ALrReD Swedish Idylis, translated by 
Wacruam (Leipzig: Haessel), might have been more carefully 
revised, there being no reasons why a book printed in Germany 
should be so oddly punctuated. “Dear me, Mr. Bergmann, 
what are you doing there?” “1 nothing your ladyship.” Again, 
we find at p. 41 the following strange economy of commas :— 
“ Are you ill Mr. Lindahl?” “Our little Gussy is dying station 
master.” These slight and simple stories, however, are prettily 
told, and in not a few the pathetic element is treated with 
admirable art. 

The Story of John Coles, by M. FE. Kuxyon (Digby, Long, & 
Co.), is most naively told, and composed of unconscious absurdi- 
ties. John Coles is a blameless youth with a “ parchment 
character.” Tom Stokes, with no character to speak of, murders 
Coles, possesses himself of the parchment, and enters the service 
of a country parson as the true John Coles. The wooings and 
widowerings of this parson are set forth with remorseless super- 
fluity. Tom Stokes takes to burglaring, carries off on false pretences 
the belle of the village, and in course of time is terribly haunted in 
his dreams by the ghost of the late John Coles. {nthe meanwhile, 
another death occurs in the parson’s ‘amily, the infant son and 
heir falling a victim to a yellow-eyed{ dog. He is discovered by 
the nurse “on the ground before the kennel, his curly head 
literally in the huge dog’s mouth.” This incident, like the rest 
of the fatuous story, is intended, no doubt, to draw tears to the 
reader's eyes, though it is batho-, not pathos, that prevails. 

The Dolly Dialogues, by Axtuony Hors, reprinted from the 
Westminster Gazette, are as clever and entertaining as anything 
of the kind in the author’s novels, and no reader of Mr. Witt's 
Widow needs to be reminded that Mr. Hope is a master of the 
art of dialogue. The humour, like the cynicism, of the book is 
admirable for refinement. Perhaps the good things of the dia- 
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logues are too liberally accorded to all the speakers involved, and 
occasionally we are reminded of a contest of wits in some old 
comedy. But the tone is well sustained throughout, and com- 
pletely modern, and the effect is altogether brilliant. 


In Naughty Mrs. Gordon (White & Co.), “ Rrra” sketches the 
career of a fair adventuress, a lady with a “ past,” blessed with a 
““riante mischievous face” and “gleaming topaz eyes,” and a 
charming, dove-like, innocent aspect. This fair enchantress holds 
her own in “Society,” and a vulgar society it is, if Rita's 
sketch of “Society ‘at home’” isa true picture. Inthe end 
“ naughty Mrs. Gordon” makes an easy conquest of a peer of the 
realm, and triumphs gloriously. 

The Gentlewoman’s Book of Dress, by Mrs. Dovetas (Henry & 
Co.), is marked by a generous treatment of a subject that is not 
always generously treated by writers. Mrs. Douglas is not given 
to pronouncing dogmas. Her views are admirably reasonable, 
and free from the narrowness which some who would pose as 
expert authorities are compelled to adopt. It is refreshing to 
find “rational dress” treated rationally, as in this pieasant 
volume. “ Dress in the Country,” “ Dress at Home,” “ Dress in 
Town,” “ The Hygiene of Dress,” are some of the subjects which 
Mrs. Douglas deals with in a sensible and suggestive spirit. 


Under the title The First Technical College (Chapman & Hall) 
Mr. Humsotpt Sexton gives an interesting sketch of Anderson's 
Institution, Glasgow, founded in 1796, with a memoir of John 
Anderson, the founder, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. The influence of the “ Andersonian,” 
as it was called, has been very considerable, as Mr. Sexton’s 
history shows, and well deserves the literary commemoration it 
receives in the book before us, 


All who would know how great and how varied were the privi- 
leges of women in olden times may consult British Freewomen, by 
Cuar.otre Carmicuart Stopes (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), 
wherein the statistics and precedents of the Free British Woman 
in the historic past may be found collected and analysed. Armed 
with this book, speakers for “ Women’s Rights” might make 
many an effective appeal to the historic sense of the audience, 
and show how fields were won by Black Agnes of Dunbar, the 
Countess of Derby, and Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, not to 
name other early champions of oppressed woman. 


We have also received a new edition of Mr. Rowianp Warp's 
Sportsman's Handbook (Rowland Ward & Co.); Verse-musings, 
by Joun Owen (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), enlarged re-issue ; 
Notes for Boys and their Fathers, by AN Ov Boy (Elliot 
Stock) ; Socialism or Protection? by M. H. (Leadenhall Press) ; 
Library Classification, by W. J, Fiercner, A.M. (Boston: 
Roberts); Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects, edited 
by Grorce Hotmes, Vol. XXXV. (Sotheran & Co.); Philoso- 
phical Remains of George Croom Robertson, edited by ALEXANDER 
Bars, LL.D., and J. Wuuirtaker (Williams & Norgate) ; 
The Friendship of Nature, by Manet Oscoop Wricut (Macmillan 
& Co.); The Next Naval War, by Captain S. Earpiry Wiior, 
R.N, (Stanford) ; No Heroes, by Howarp (Gay 
& Bird); The Torch-bearers, by ARLO Bates (Boston: Roberts) ; 
Stay-at-home Husbands, by One of Themselves (Gay & Bird); 
Have ye Read It? Look Sharp! by Mrs. R. W. Woons (Leaden- 
hall Press); The Helter-Skelter Hounds, by G. F. Unperuttt. 
(Chapman & Hall); Dagonet on our Islands, by G. R. Sims 
(Fisher Unwin); Cynicus; his Humour and Satire (Simpkin & 
Co.); Our Discordant Life, by Avam D'Héristat (Digby, Long, 
& Co.); The Book of the Fair, Part XVII. (Chicago: Bancroft 
Company) ; and Chats on Invention, by Joun Martin, reprinted 
from Invention, an illustrated Review of Industrial Progress. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS. sent in and 
not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Review should be 
addressed to the Orrice, 38 Sournampton Srreet, SrRanp, 
Lonpor, or to Messrs. R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 

Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


The Sarvnvar Review ie duly registered for transmission abroad, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rare Old 
Porcelain. 


A COLLECTION OF SOME 
242 SPECIMENS, 


Representing the sixty principal European Ceramic Factories of the 
Eighteenth Century, 


IS TO BE SOLD MUCH UNDER ITS VALUE, 
owing to special circumstances. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, with Photographs of several Speci-- 
mens, has been prepared by Mr. Freperick LircnriELp (Author of 
“ Pottery and Porcelain’’), and will be included in the purchase as @ 
warranty. 

The Collection may be seen, and any further particulars obtained. 


LITCHFIELD’S, 


HANWAY ST., 
OXFORD 
LONDON, W. 


Estabd. 1838, 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS BY MESSRS. C. T. BROCK & CO. 


Thursday, September 13, 29, and 27, and October 4 and 11, at Eight o'clock, Wet or Fine, 
Repetition of of the ae teatures of Brock’s Benefit t Display. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubdscribed Capital, £1,300,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000, 


ESTABLISHED 1651. 


BIREBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
GENE. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 
MBAVINGS DE For the bank receives smal} 
ws interest mon on eac 
BECK ALY ALMANACK, with particulars, pos it free. 
FRANCIS 
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Sold throughout the World. 


SHIPPING. 
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St. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1894-9 will Oren on M October 1, when the 
at 4 P.at., by the Rev. W. W. MERRY, D.D., Rector of Lincoln 
x 
THREE ENTRANCE SCUOLA will_be offered | in Ly 
viz.—one of £150 and one of 26v, i ond Physics, with either Physiolocy 
y, fee Students ; one of in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for 
year's students. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as wel) as several Medals. 
Special Classes are held thro: it the year for the “‘ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
“INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
All Hospital Appointments are a to Students without charge. 
The new Laboratories and Club Rooms were opened on June 9 by H.R.H. the DUKE oF 
Cosnavent, K.G., President of the 
The fees may be pale in one sum or by instalments. ay ment be made sopasately, to 


Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangemen ade for Students entering 
in their second or subsequent years ; also tor Dental Students b— | for Qualified Practitioners. 


A Register of approved Letsiem is bent by the Medical Secretary, who also has a list of 
Local Medical Practi Clergymen, and others wh ho receive students into their houses. 


For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to the Medical 
Ga. i. MAKINS, Dean. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and OOLLEGE. 


The WINTER qpewen will begin on Monday, October 
can reside in the College, within the’ Hospital walls, subject to the collegiate 
10! 
e Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregate 
value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. ” 
The Medic: School contains large Le-ture Rooms and _ well-appointed Laboratories for 
ayy — Teaching, as well as D Rooms, M 
ho Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, ani will be ready during the 


“For further particu apply personaly or by letter to the Wansas of the College, 
jomew's 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 
St. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


v in 
Dr. DANFORD THOMAS in the Chair. . 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
} Will be awarded by Examination on September 26 and 27. 


“Five of £52 10s. 
{* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 


Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given annually by competition. 
aleo Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital, open to Students without 
The Schoo! p: P for the higher Examinations and Degrees 
of fthe U Universities. 
The Residential College is at t at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, Terms may 
be had on application to the Wate. 


CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

On the Ist of June the President of the Hospital, H.R.H. the DUKE OF YORK, took the 
chair at a Festival Dinner in aid of the funds. This New Wing. which is now about to 
be commenced, will contain (1) A New Out-Patients’ Departrrent. (2) Wards for Lying-in 
‘Women as In- Patients. (3) A Residential College for Medical Officers and Students, w 
will then be close to their work and directly under the influence of the Medical School. 
(4) Additional Special Wards. (5) A Nurses’ Home. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all, at an estimated cost of 


£100,000, 
For prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, the School Secretary. 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. _ 


CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 


President_LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President_THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 
Head Mistress—MISS BURNS. 


NEXT TERM begins on Thursday. September 20. 

Application for admission may be made to the SECRETARY, at the School ; or to the Hon. 
Secretary, H.C. Barstow, Fsq., Fern House, Clifton Down, . 

Boarding House : Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


ROCHESTER HOUSE, SOUTIL EALING. 
ALL AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
Sandhurst, held in June 1894, sic et were sent up 


At the recent E ti 


and jive were ‘the first twenty-six. 


(2,262 more than last time 
A. T. Allardyce 


R. A. Carrenter ........ 26th 8.909 
mere ethan time—thus than doubling his 
(1.427 more than last time). 
admitted. 
For the Royal Military Acad sent up passed making 2,701 more 


At the last examination for Promotion, one sent and passed’ 

In May the only Cardidate sent up for the Roya Naval Co Coliege, Greenwich, was Lieut. 
Mizutani, gevenase Navy, who passed after six months’ work at — a House. 

The Milit tie Officers reside and receive instruction in separate prem 

The classes are pe ak. easton, and individual attention is secured. 

For Terms and References, apply to Dr, NonTHCOTT, M.A., LL.D., F.G.S., Wrangler, late 


Scholar of Caius College, C Cambridge. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—Mr. HUGH UPTON 
receives a few PUPILS requiring special individual tuition. One vaca 
P. T. Smith passed 25th for Naval Cadetships, 2nd in Arithmetic, ped 18M (only 


sent up). 
rospectus, containing former successes, tadtoding Mathematical Scholarships at the 


public's Schools, address 8 Belgrave Terrace, Lee, 
PRIVATE TUITION on the SOUTHL COAST and Special 


paration for the Public Seheste, —A Married CLERGYMAN of great experience, 

and aig’ gon receives a FE PUPILS, from eight to fifteen years of age. into his 
house, standing in four acres of pall 4 Offered: Individual Teach'ng; no Classes ; 
Careful Supervision. Every home care and comort. Comes, gymnasium, sea-bathing. 
. from £65 to £75 a year.—Address, Rev. A. B., Anderson's Advertising Agency, 14 Cock- 

our ‘Street, 8. w. 
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HOTELS. 
TLFRACOMBE. — —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, The PRIN- 


GIPAL and ONLY HOTEL facing the sea. Unrivalled sea frontage and open 
ground ings. Goren Lawn Tennis Courts. Grounds five acres. Large Swimming Bath. 
and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager (H. 


legant Lounge Hall. Two Hundred 0! ( 
Grover). 
BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established, 
Bea: water service walled ouldes Winter Electric Laght 
GEO. HECKFORD. Manager. 


is oes WRITERS of FICTION wishing to secure the 
communicate with P. F, COLLIER, 521 West Thirteenth street, New 
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THE EDINBURGH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ASSETS, £2,850,000. INCOME, £350,000. 


THE NEW 
“EDINBURGH” POLICY. 


A Yearly Payment at the rate of 
£24 PER CENT. 


will secure 

&100 AT DEATH 

if at any time within 25 years, 

An Annual Return of 
5 PER CENT. FOR LIFE 

after the 25 years have expired, and 

£100 IN CASH 

when that yearly payment ceases, 


The Policyholder may drop the yearly 5 per cent. at any 
time and have the £100 in cash, 


See Special Prospectus for particulars of these and other 
Guaranteed Options. 


Heap Orrice:—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon Orrice:—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


CELEBRATED PIANETTES, from £21 net, 
CRAMER'S 
Full Discount for Cash. 
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MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. on 


Bow. }$-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
for using with or without water. The quality wiil be 13s. 7s. 6d.. 
found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle We can 
strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it will be be 168. 9s. 
found equal to wine offered at much bigber prices by the 
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HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 
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Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER : 26 Market Street. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 


OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


GRANDS, from 42 Guineas, 


Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son - an English Clergyman, with over sixteen years’ 
ye, holds extensive Co’ on the Bilieiri an Hills, near Chamarajnagar, hes #. 
carc As every Third neath for ONE PUPIL. Terms for one year's toasiias. with 
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technical tra’ ning college eferences and requ 
For prospectus apply to Henay F. Parks, Kent; or to 
Messrs, PRIRCE. & Co., 2 Lime Street Square, London, E. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION (Fourth Thonsand) now ready at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF MY LIFE 


In the World of Sport at Home and Abroad. 
By Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart, 


NEW NOVELS. 
VENTURED in VAIN. By Recrnatp Satwey, 


Author of “ The Finger of Scorn,” “ Wildwater Terrace,” &c. 2 vols. 


ADAM the GARDENER. By Mrs. SterHen 


Batson, Author of “ Dark: a Tale of the Down Country” &e. 3 vols. 


ST. MAUR. By Anetine Serceant, Author 


of “‘ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


SUIT and SERVICE. By Mrs. Herpert 


Maroy, of Donnie &c. 2 vols, 


A VAGABOND in ARTS. By ALGERNON 


Gissinc, Author of “ A Moorland ohm I “A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols, 


HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. By 


Lucas. 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
DONOVAN. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. | WON BY WAITING. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY é SON'S LIST. 


ON SEPTEMBER 22 WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


By HERSELF. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 21s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Not Like Other Girls” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8v0. 


NOW READY. 


The ADVENTURESS. By Mrs. Annigz 


Epwanrprs, Author of “ Ougut We to Visit Her?” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. By Ne Cunistison. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 
“ An interesting study in psychology.”—Athenaum, 


NOW READY. 


IN A CINQUE PORT: a Story of Winchelsea. 


By E. M. Hewirr, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. By Frances Mary Pearp, 


Author of “ The Baroness” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: SEPTEMBER. (2s. 6d.) 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE Gulourss AND T PIRE. Lieut 
M.P. (tion. Sec. United mA, 
HOBBES. By Sir Freveaicx Bart. 
THE PROSPECTS OF FLYING. By Hisam S. Maxim. 
SUNSET AND NIGHT (STAMBOUL). By VioLeT 
THE BAR. By the Ogpiwarr May. 
TO THE BRINK OF PIRENE. By Morton FvULurrroy. 
HOW TO SAVE THE RUPEE. By Haron Cox. 
SOME FEATURES OF THE SESSION. By A CoyservaTive M.T. 
AUTUMN THOUGHTS. By T. E. Kepner. 
AN IRISH LANDLORD'S BUDGET, AND ITS CRITICS. 
ROSEMARY. By Freverick GReexwoop. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


resident. LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, ae H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees_Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

Right Hon. SirJOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
The contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 


-are dliowed to Country anit 
past Six. Ustalogue, Fifth 


©. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. Secretary and Librarian. 
FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMs & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; asp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

“IBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Lospos. Code: Unicopg. 


140 STRAND, W.., axp 87 PIOCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ee SATURDAY REVIEW cons byP pest at following rates 
per annum, paid in 

Any part of the United Kingdom - ‘+ £1 8 2 

All other parts of the World ...............00 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 

STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street Strand, London, W.O. 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


SPECIAL LIST 


Free by Post to any Address. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


LONDON: 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. ‘ 
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The Saturday Review. 


— 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS'S FLUENT READERS. 


AND COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This New Series has been produced in a style never before attempted for Et 7] 
Readers. The Illustrations for beauty of colour and design, and the Lessons for 
Sreshness, interest, and variety, will be found superior to those in any Series published, 


The following for Infant Olasses are now ready :— 


FIRST PRIMER. With Word-Building and Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


SECOND PRIMER. With Ward Building and Coloured Illus- 
trations. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 5d 


INFANT PRIMER. With Word-Building and Coloured 
Illustrations, Cloth cover, 6d. 


CHAMBERS'S FLUENT READING SHEETS. With 
Coloured Illustrations, Sixteen Sheets, 36 inches by 25inches. Being 
Selection of Pages from CHAMBERS'S FIRST FLUENT PRIMERS, 
printed in bold type, on stout maniila paper. Strongly mounted on roller, 
per Set, 10s. 6d. ; mounted on eight boards, and varnished, per Set, 26s, 


CHAMBERS’S WORD-BUILDING SHEETS. 
Fourteen Sheets, 36 inches by 25 inches. Being the Exercises on Word- 
Building in CHAMBERS'’S FLUENT PRIMERS and INFANT READERS, 
printed in bold type, on stout manilla paper. Strongly mounted on roller, 
per set, 7s.; mounted on seven boards, and varnished, per set, 21s, 


CHAMBERS’S FLUENT READERS. 


Books I., IL, and III., with Word-Building Exercises and Coloured stra- 
tions, are nearly ready. 


ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING, in Theory 


and Practice. Containing numerous Examples and Exercises, together with 
Solutions. By Groner Lisie, O0.A., F.F.A., Lecturer on Bookkeeping at the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. This work gives a clear Explanation of 
the Theorv of Bookkeeping, and so elucidates its principles that they may 
be — ia the least possible time. 2s. Two ruled Books for above, 
each 6 


THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID. Books I. to 


VI. and Parts of Books XI and XII. With numerous Deductions, Appendices, 
and Historical Notes, by J. S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D., Mathematical Master in 
the Edinburgh Academy. 412 pp.. 392 Diagrams. 33. 6d. Also separately, 
Book L, cloth, 1s.; Book II., cloth, 6d.; Book IUII., cloth, 9d.; Books XI. 
and XIL., cloth, 


KEY to MACKAY’S EUCLID. By J. S. 


Mackay, M.A, LL.D. 3a. 6d. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. W. Perxnys, 


Jun, Ph D., F.R.S., Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Owens College ; 
and F, STANLEY Krprina, Ph.D., D.se. (Lond.), Lecturer and Assistant in the 
Chemica! Research Laboratory, Centra! Technical College, City and Guilds of 
London Iustitute. With Diagrams. Part L, 3s. 6d, Part Il, (da prepara- 
tion.) 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, Ele- 
mentary Course. Adapted to the Syllabus of the South Kensington Science 
Department. By C.G. Knorr, D.se. (Edin.), F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Applied 
University of Edinburgh. With Diagrams aud Examination 

pers, 2s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. A_ Teacher's 
Handbook of a Systematic Course of Object Lessons, By Stxpnen R. Topp, 
DStaudards 


ator to the School Board for London. t . 
ILL, a+ IV., each 1s. ; or Complete in 1 vol. 3s, 6d, 


- 

PHYSIOGRAPHY, Elementary and Advanced. 
Adapted to the SyWlabus of the South Kensington Science Department, By 
the late ANDREW FINDLATeR, M.A., LL.D. New Edition by Daviv Porsyru, 
M.A., Dec. With Viagrams, Questions, and Examination Papers, Element- 
ary Cou:se, 2s, ; Advanced Vourse, 23, 6d, 


AGRICULTURE, Elementary Course. Adapted 


to the Syllabus of the South Kensington Science Department. By W. T. 
LaWnEnck, late Teacher of the Principles of Agriculture, Hereford, 184 pp. 


price 2s, 
PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
With Analysis of Sent s and N By W. WALLACE 


Donor, M.A., Headmaster of Daniel Edinburgh, Author 
First Year’ 3 Latin Course” &o, 1s, 4d, 


ELOCUTION. New Edition. The Readings 


and Reci:ations, selected by RK, C. H, Monison, comprise Pieces from the 
works of Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, Jerome K. Jerome, Robert Buchanan, 
Alfred Austin, Austin Dobson, * Q,” and other Popular Authors, Crown 8vo, 
512 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d, 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS for SCHOOLS. 
With Introductions, Copious Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Pre- 
paration. HAMLET, cloth, Is, 6d.; KING LEAR, clova, Is. 34.; AS YOU 
LIKE IT; CORLD+/LANUS, HENRY V., HENRY VILL, JULIUS CRSAR, 
KING JOHN, MACBETH, MERCHANT OF VENICE, MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM, RICHARD IL, RICHARD LUI, TEMPEST, cloth, 
each 1s. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
EDINBURGH ; and 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. 


Reprinted by permission from Papers published in the “ Daily Telegraph” and 
Foreign Journals and Magazines. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.1. 
Author of “Seas and Lands,” “ The Light of Asia,” &c. 


With 23 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by Ben Beothby 
and from Photographs, 8vo, 18s. (On September 11. 


MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS: 


A Romance of the Future. 
By JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ John Jacob Astor has eclipsed Jules Verne. His‘ Journeyin Other Worlds’ is 
more daring, more imaginative, and more resourceful than anything yet attempted’ 
by the French scientific romancer....Startling beasts are seen and overcome ; new 
conditions of life are faced triumphantly, and the mind is whirled tumultuoasly 
from marvel to marvel. Back to earth we are bound to come, but in Mr, Astor’s 
six-shilling excarsion we may profitably lose ourselves for a time to gain the 
worlds he has to show."—Morning Leader, 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan— 


KOREA—CHINA. By the Hon. Gronce N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford; Author of “Russia in Central Asia,” and * Persia.” 
1 vol. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations and 29 Iliustrations in 
the Text, price One Guinea. 

“In its scope and matter this is just such a work as the British public desire 
to possess at a juncture like the present in Eastern policvics ; it instructs them 
concerning the complicated elements in the problem, and their own special stake 
in its solution.”"—Scotsman, 


The TRUTH and REALITY of the EUCHA- 


RISTIC SACRIFICE, Proved from Holy Scripvtare, the Teaching of the 
Primitive Church, and the Book of Common Prayer. By Gzoxnce RUNDLE 
Prynnk, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's, Plymouth, Author of “ The Eucharistic 
Manual” &c, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [On September 11, 


WOMAN. By Sir Epwarp Svttivay, Bart. 


8vo. ls, sewed. (On September 11, 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on 
Social Reform. By Samvet and HENRIETTA BARNETT. Second Edition, 
Revised and Eaolarged, Crown vo. 6s. (On September 11, 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. WALFORD. 


“PLOUGHED”; and other Stories. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “One Good Guest,” &c. Crown 8vo. és. 

“ Mrs. Walford’s books are always pleasant reading, and * Ploughed ' is no excep- 

tion to the rule. In this story and in its three companions we nnd once more the 

bright, easy diction, quiet humour, and admirable common-sense which have dis- 
tinguished previous works from the same pen.”—Speaser. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Horyvne, 


Author of “A Bride from the Bush” &c. Crown 8vo., 63. 
“Mr. E. W. Hornung’s new story will certainly not detract from his reputation. 
as a writer of Australian tales.”—Daily Vews, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 


DAWN. By fl. River Hae- | MR. MEESON’S WILL. By 
@aRD. With 16  Iilustrations, H, Riper Haeeanp, With 18 Ilus~ 
Vortieth Thousand. Crown 8yo. trations, Fifteenth Thousand. 
price 8s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & O00, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


NOW READY. Fep. 4to. cloth boards, 350 pp., Illustrated, price 6s. 


THE DOWNFALL OF 
LOBENGULA: 


The Cause, History, and Effect of the Matabeli War. 
By W. A. WILLS and L. T. COLLINGRIDGE, 


CONTRIBUTIONS by Major P. W. Forses, Major Sir J, C. WiLLovensy, Bart., 
Mr. H. Mr. F. C, SELOUS, and 
. B. 8. Waey. 


MAPS OF THE oe... AND PLANS OF THE BATTLES, 
PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES of the Leading Members of the Chartered 
Company's Forces. 

LONDON: PUBLISHED at the “AFRICAN REVIEW” OFFICES, 
10 BaSINGHALL STREET, EC. ; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lta. 


AC“NCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS a5 BOOK- 


SELLERS, 7 and %9 West 33rd Street, New York, and .D STREET, 
C., desire cali thes attention of the of the 
alge presented by their 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANXMAN. 


In One Volume, price 6s. 


TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


most dramatic of M Caine’s novels fi 
Foote of human pession and emotion. It is a Temarkable boo throbbing 


en’, T.P. O'Dounon tn the Sun, —“ This is a very fine and | great t story—one of th 
and greatest of our time.....- Mr. Hall Caine reaches heights whieh are attained — ‘oy the Mhe 
A, gene. eccece I think of the great French writer, Stendhal, at ¢! 
as the great Eng writer...... In short, you frel what Mr. Howells eaid of Tolstol + 3 
nog ike ite lie: He belongs to that small minority of the Great Elect of 


Standard.—* A cageler Dowerful and picturesque piece of work, extraordinarily dramatic. 
Taken al “The Manxman cannot fail to enhance Mr. Hall ICaine’s seputation. 
It'is most powerful books 


St. James's pred Manxman’ is a contribution to literature. and the most 
\dious critic would give h for ita of that d trash which our 
lishers call fiction...... is not possible to from ‘The Manxman’ 1th anything 


a warm tribute of approval. "—EDMUN D Gos: 
Queen.—“‘* The Manxman’ is undoubtedly of the most remarkab'e books 4 
It will be read and re-r.ad, and take its in inheritance of 
lish-speaking nations.” 
Sketch." It is a Bn nang ey AY no back thought, no inkling of doubt, that Mr. Hall 
wy. Manxman’ gives him place wit the mvsters of English 
feleng d delight to every reaver of one of the very finest novels of the cen- 
HOPKINS 
‘uardian.—* Mr Hall Caive has posteet a story of exceptional and tho h 
-elgtee in‘ The Manxm T Tr portion cf ~4 is 4) a Greek tragic drama in 
intensity of its interest and the depth of ite its yo EL 
——- Tread, I began to say to myself, * This lee care ; and in alittle while, ‘Ah, but 


Scotsman.— It is not too much to say that it is the most a= story that has teen 


= in the present generation....... It is a work of genius." 
News.—* It is difficult not to with what may seem indiscriminate of Mr. 
Vaine’s new work * The Manxman.’......4 work of magnificent vitality and dramatic 


oe rapite. —*A tale about which there can be only one ovinion, and that an unques- 
high one. ne of the modern b it is one’s privilege to read with 
leasure. It is entitled to place 
‘Chronicle. — The book isona one of excellence, a level which we 
—_ to predict wiil always be 
Daily Post.—* A cng that will absorb thousands of readers, and adirare laurels 
eration of of its a work such as only a great story-teller could imagine. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
THE BONDMAN. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


MR. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, At all Libraries. 


rociety, among 
ss worse than average nomeny. but whe always show good manners and good breeding.... 
fice it tosay that thestory is.as readable as any we have yet had ‘rom the same pen. 


Daily Telegraph.—"* A Viet of Good Luck’ is one of the htest novels of the year, 
-which cannot but enhance its gifted author's well-deserved aa popularity.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Price 6s. 


THE COUNTESS RADNA. 


FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE JUSTIFICATION 
OF ANDREW LEBRUN. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 


In 1 vol. crown fvo. 6s. 


isan of Mr. proved artin setti 
matter-o! way ut 
be able to lay it down until he has finished i.” So ee 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Price 3s. 6d. 


KITTY’S FATHER. 


The Pioneer Series 


OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


ATHENAUM.—“ If this seri-s keeps un to its present high level 
“of interest, novel-readers will have fresh cause for gratitude to 
Mr. Heinemann ” 


Post 8vo. in ornamental wrapper, 2s. 6d. net ; uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. net. 


THE GREEN CARNATION, sepiember 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


JOANNA TRAILL, GEORGE MANDEVILLE'S 
SPINSTER. HUSBAND. 


By ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. By C. F. 
Saturday Review.—** Joanna Traill, Spin- Atheneum, —“ If anything. t 
ster,’ is 80 grave in subject, 60 passionate and suthor deals too savagely an the ble 
t a. ht woman portrayed as a second-rate and suc- 
‘in morals, that suppove the series cessful novelist....Still the picture does not 
intenced to lead in nto regions of pure improbable. and, if rather 
Teason.”” ghastly 


excellent and powerful piece of work.” 


The WINGS of ICARUS. By Laurence Atma Tapema. 


Doily an pathetic tele of and ineffable self- 
saciitiee...... othing heen more impressive! ain peges of modern fiction than 
aénoxement ot this sad but deeply story.” 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


WARD & DOWNEY’'S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “PAUL NUGENT, MATERIALIST.” 


LED ON. By He en Heruenrineton and the 
Rev. H. DARWIN Authors of “ Paul Nugent, — 3 vols, 
ready. 
“One of those stirring novels which only want to be known to be thoroughly 
jiated by the many lovers of pure romance.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A delightful story.”—Scotsman. 


The REAL CHARLOTTE. 


and Martin Ross, Authors of “An 
nemara in a Governess Cart.” 3 vols. 
ad ‘The Real Charlotte’ is a real acquisition. The joint authors have between 
them furnished such qualities as fresh and original ob:ervation on Irish persons, 
places, and things; humour of a singularly agreeable kind; and revelations of 
character trenchant and striking, and happily devoid of analysis and tedious dis- 
section of motive.”—Atheneum, 


The CONFESSIONS of a CURRENCY GIRL. 
interest to the last.”—Spectator. 


READY ON MONDAY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY K. 8S. MACQUOID. 


APPLEDORE FARM. by K. S. Macquom, 


Author of “ Berris,” “ At an Old Chateau,” &c. 3 vols, 15s. net. 


NEW NOVELS AT 3s. 6d. 
WITH the HELP of the ANGELS. By 


WILFRED 
“ Noteworthy as a collection ot ‘clever character sketches.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“ One takes leave of it with regret.”— Morning Jost. 


GLADDIE’S SWEETHEART. By Turopora 
Lemay ay —— of “The Little Lady of Lavender. » 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

tis to with a of hoy girl affection so discriminating 


A DOCTOR in DIFFICULTIES. By F. ©. 


Puiips, Author of As in a Looking-Glass,” 1s. [Next week. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


MOLTKE: a Biographical and Critical Study. 


By W. O’O. Morris, Author of “ Napoleon.” With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“ Tt is a careful, lucid, and deserving work, very useful as a manual to its subject, 
and is illustrated with particularly excellent maps.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


CRIME and CRIMINALS in AUSTRALIA. 


With Descriptions of some Notorions Gangs of Bushrangers. By H. A. 
Wuirt, late of Ballarat Gaol. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. [Ready shortly, 


IRISH BEAUTIES; or, Hibernia Victrix. By 


FRANCES Author of 2 Kauffmann.” With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2ls. (Shortly. 


HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. By 


the een DE Manenum, Author of “’Twixt Old Times and New.” 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 21s, [Just ready, 


LADIES in the FIELD. Edited by, the Lady 


Grevitte. Articles on Sport by the DucnEss oF NEWCASTLE, DIANE 
CHASSERESSE, Mrs. CHAWORTH MUSTERS, Miss ANSTRUTHER, Lady GREVILLE, 
Mrs. MarTELLi, Lady Boynton, Mrs. PENNELL, Miss LEALE, Mrs, JENKINS, 
and Miss SALAMAN. Crown 80. cloth, 6s. 
“The several chapters are entrusted to skilful hands, and deal with sport as 
practised by ladies in a very sensible and business-like fashion. ”"— Times. 
“It is not often one comes across such a tempting book...... We cannot too 
strongly recommend *‘ Ladies in the Field’ toour readers, and think that it is a book 
to be on every sportswoman’s library table.’’—porting Life. 


VARIA. Contents:—The Smallest Church 
in England— Benvenuto Cellini—Prince of Javasu, &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. By JoHN AsHToN, Author of ‘Social England under the 
Regency.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MRS. PANTON'S BOOKS ON THE FURNISHING AND DECORATING OF 
HOUSES, AND THE MANAGEMENT OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


1. FROM KITCHEN to GARRET: Hints for 


Young Householders. By J. E. Panton. A New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 

*,* This work of Mrs. Panton was first published in December, 1887. It has since 
been seven times reprinted. The work has new been —- revised by'the Author, 
new information on many subjects has been incorporated in the text, and many 
new Illustrations have been added. 


2. NOOKS and CORNERS. A companion 


book to “ From Kitchen to Garret.” By J. — Crown 8vo. 68. 
“ A veritable encyclope iia of use useful information in all matters pertaining to tte 


& DOWNEY, 


12 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & 0O., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, ard Published by ALFRYD OUTHBERT DAVIES, 
Wt the Office, No. $3 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.— Saturday, September 8, 1894, 
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